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National Council on Family Relations 


Appraisal: Recommendations’ 


NELSON N. FOOTE 
Family Study Center, University of Chicago 


Recommendation A: The _interprofessional 
character of the National Council on Family Re- 
lations needs to be clarified and confirmed 
through appropriate discussion and formal dec- 
laration or constitution. 


Recommendation B: As a council of members 
of the several professions concerned with prob- 
lems of family relations, the National Council 
on Family Relations needs more self-consciously 
and deliberately to pursue its function of pro- 
viding a forum for the comparison of diverse 
points of view, as well as the exchange of com- 
plementary kinds of information. 


Recommendation C: Following each reclarifica- 
tion of its purposes, the National Council on 
Family Relations needs to convert these into a 
concrete program for achievement during each 
coming year, specific goals being stated. 


Recommendation D: A clearcut editorial policy 
needs to be established. 


Recommendation E: In order to get off its 
low plateau and develop its circulation, the 
magazine requires a drastic expansion of the 
range of its interests and appeal. 


Recommendation F: As rapidly as its resources 
permit, the magazine needs to become a bi- 
monthly, and ultimately a monthly, emphasizing 
reports of developments. 


Recommendation G: A substantial redefinition 
of the appropriate content of the magazine needs 
to be signalized to former and potential sub- 
scribers in some immediately tangible way, such 
as perhaps changing its name to Family Rela- 
tions or simply The Family. 


2“‘An Ad Hoc Appraisal of the National Council on’ 


Family Relations with Recommendations,”’ pp. 31-32. (Mimeo- 
graphed report prepared by Nelson N. Foote, Director, and 
Howard Stanton, Research Assistant, Family Study Center, 
University of Chicago.) 
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Recommendation H: As with editorial policy 
on articles, policy on reviews and abstracts needs 
to emphasize more fully the function of inform- 
ing outsiders what new knowledge is forth- 
coming in the several fields of research and pro- 
fessional practice, rather than insiders of what is 
going on within family life education and coun- 
seling to the near exclusion of the many other 
interests in family relations research. 


Recommendation I: The editorial advisory 
board needs to be constituted to represent each 
of the important professional bodies of interest 


’ in NCFR membership and to be filled by per- 


sons of extensive acquaintance in those circles 
who will serve actively as channels for the 
solicitation of valuable new content. 


Recommendation J: An office of managing edi- 
tor needs to be established and filled coincident 
with adoption of measures for expansion of 
magazine content. 


Recommendation K: The post of business man- 
ager of the magazine needs to be created and 
a vigorous policy of circulation-building and ad- 
vertising-solicitation undertaken. For the im- 
mediate present the two management functions 
(managing editor and business manager) need 
to be carried by the Executive Secretary, but 
only until they can carry themselves financially. 


Recommendation L: The Executive Secretary 
needs to assess in detail the financial cost and 
turnover rate of each pamphlet and the pamphlet 
service as a whole, including costs of postage, 
express and student help, and to consult in detail 
with the Executive Secretary of the Association 
for Family Living, preparatory to making a 
recommendation whether to compete or to col- 
laborate with the Association pamphlet service 
more fully than hitherto. 


Recommendation M: Annual national confer- 
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ences need to be confined primarily to the 
transaction of business within a maximum of 
two to three days. As far as possible, they need 
to be held at times and places most conducive 
to high attendance nationally and locally, with 
the information portions of the program de- 
signed to give maximum stimulation to the or- 
ganization of state and regional council mem- 
bership. Experimentation needs to commence 
with the holding of ad hoc conferences on 
timely problems, with the joint sponsorship of 
national and state and regional conferences. For 
some of these, the family-style conference will 
be the appropriate pattern; for others, the pat- 
tern is more likely to be the big city-hotel type, 
in which important things are said by impor- 
tant people, and NCFR members in the area 
get the sense that the national organization is 
doing something for their area. A number of 
these can be held and the results evaluated as to 
their effects upon local and national organiza- 
tions, as well as to what they indicate about 
appropriate ties. 


Recommendation N: The Executive Secretary 
needs to develop a directory and speakers bu- 
reau consisting of NCFR officers and members 
and other specially-qualified persons in every 
area and field, who may be employed both in 
organizing NCFR conferences and for designa- 
tion as consultants or representatives to other 
organizations. 

Recommendation O: The Council needs a 


codification and reaffirmation of all previous 
official actions having the status of by-laws by 





which it wishes to be bound. 


Recommendation P: As a structural means to 
implement the recruiting of members in the 
several professions, some constitutional recogni- 
tion of the interprofessional composition of the 
membership is needed. The degree to which 
such recognition should be advisory or policy- 
making representation needs to be worked out 
by the Constitutional Revision Committee. 


Recommendation Q: The basic list of perma- 
nent committees needs to represent the several 
professional publics which comprise present 
and potential membership, with the possible ad- 
dition of several coordinating committees com- 
posed of delegates from each of the professional 
committees. 


Recommendation R: As the growth of the or- 
ganization permits and requires, it will become 
necessary to provide for the services of an ad- 
ministrative assistant qualified to act for the 
Executive Secretary during her absences on other 
business. 


Recommendation S: The Council needs to in- 
vest a substantial portion of its reserve funds in 
a promotional campaign to stimulate activity and 
organization among those professional groups 
whose representation has been small or declin- 
ing. 

Recommendation T: The National Council on 
Family Relations needs to collaborate with ap- 
propriate research agencies in the development 
of objective measures of progress in family rela- 
tions and family welfare. 





on page 270 of this issue. 





Membership will have an opportunity to discuss the Appraisal and Recommendations 
at the Annual Conference. Members of the NCFR may write to the National Office, 
5757 South Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37, for a complete copy of Dr. Foote’s “Appraisal 
of the National Council on Family Relations with Recommendations.” 

For further discussion of some of the points raised by Dr. Foote, see also the article, 
“Questions on Dr. Foote’s Appraisal,” by Paul W. Alexander and Robert A. Harper, 
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Editorial 
The Appraisal—An_ Interpretation 


Rumor has it that the Seven Dwarfs, after 
getting Snow White successfully united with 
her Prince, called a meeting at which Doc 
asked, “Now what are we for?’ It was 
Grumpy, we are told, who soon came up with 
the suggestion of an ad hoc appraisal; and 
this sounded so impressive that even Dopey 
voted for it. Since no report has yet been issued 
by President Disney, it may be that the Dwarfs 
are still learning the facts of survey life. 

Unlike this fantasy, the National Council has 
come through, thanks to appraisers Nelson N. 
Foote and Howard Stanton of the new Family 
Study Center at the University of Chicago. 
Commissioned to make such a study and series 
of recommendations at the Council’s meeting in 
1951, Messrs. Foote and Stanton moved so 
diligently that there was no whistling while 
they worked. The result was that their report 
became available nearly six months ago for con- 
sideration by the appropriate bodies of the Coun- 
cil. This extraordinary speed has enabled these 
bodies to send in comment and expressed opin- 
ion for full membership discussion at annual 
conference. The fact that it went along with 
comprehensiveness, depth, and common sense 
has enhanced this merit. To have available such 
a remarkable portrait of itself would be a 
Grade-A asset to any organization. 

The appraisal is just what that name implies, 
and is not merely the old type of survey report 
which leaned heavily on statistics and footnotes 
but never whispered what any one ought to do 
about anything. Indeed, the data of the ap- 
praisal have been organized and presented 
around twenty recommendations for action. 
One suspects that behind this method lies a 
conviction of the surveyors that the only real 
road to objectivity lies in the frank recognition 
of subjectivity. The result, in any event, is a 
report which is immediately relevant for dis- 
cussion and action. 

The Board and Executive Committee have 
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given both general and detailed consideration to 
the appraisal and the latter have recom- 
mended, and approved its general content. 
The Constitution Committee, commissioned at 
the Lake Geneva Conference, August 27, 1951, 
to develop a new set of by-laws and a slightly re- 
vised constitution, has been able to adapt some 
of the principles of the report in the new Con- 
stitution. As the report itself makes clear, the 
original constitution was admirably brief, and 
only slight changes are required in it. Since 
there have never been formal by-laws, but only 
ad hoc actions, exposition rather than revision 


‘is what is needed here. At the Rutgers meeting 


in August, the Council membership as a whole 
will be asked to vote on the new by-laws and 
revised constitution. 

The appraisal itself contains more than ten 
thousand words of very meaty material, supple- 
mented by eighteen pages of appendices. Since 
it is too long for printing in entirety, I have 
elected to present in full the recommendations 
(on adjacent pages), and this interpretation. 

A glance at the list of twenty recommenda- 
tions will show that some are more basic, in 
policy terms, than others. As I study them, it 
would appear that the most crucial are the first 
two, for they deal with what the Council is, 
what it is for, and the general attitude which 
should pervade its activities. The third recom- 
mendation simply calls for program clarification 
of what has been laid down in the first two. 

The next eight recommendations (D through 
K) relate to Marriage and Family Living, since 
the journal is by far the most important single 
activity of the Council. Other program items 
are dealt with in terms of general policy in the 
next three recommendations (L through N), 
dealing respectively with pamphlets, conferences 
and speakers’ bureau. Recommendations P, Q 
and $ deal with ways of implementing the first 
recommendation. Recommendation O suggests 
the adoption of formal by-laws; R deals with 
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administration; and T with collaboration on 
research. 


The Central Point 


The central point of the appraisal (Foote- 
note, as one diligent reader termed it) is that 
the National Council on Family Relations is 
“an interprofessional federation concerned with 
a common problem which has many interrelated 
aspects.” To say this, the appraisal implies, is 
no more new than it would be to say that the 
United States guarantees personal liberty to its 
citizens. But in both instances it may prove 
very necessary to make such statements when 
times, circumstances, and conditions change. 

Although the Council was originally formed 
to promote interprofessional understanding and 
collaboration, the clarity of this aim has become 
somewhat dimmed over the years, the report 
contends, There have been, it indicates forth- 
rightly, three types of interest which have 
tended to obscure the basic purpose. The first 
has been the notion that the Council “‘is some- 
how itself a professional society.” There can be 
a legitimate difference of opinion, the report 
notes, as to whether marriage and family coun- 
seling should become a separate profession. 
Regardless of the answer given to that, the 
surveyors believe that the Council should deal 
with all professions closely involved in matters 
of the family. The Council should not act, 
therefore, as if it were serving one profession. 

A second type of interest which has clouded 
the interprofessional character of the Council has 
been what the report calls an “‘interdisciplinary”’ 
illusion—that somehow the function is to unite 
the “‘several social sciences.” As the first inter- 
est arose out of the therapeutic and counseling 
interests, the second emerged from a concern 
for research. Important as it undoubtedly is to 
promote unity within the social sciences, and 
whatever by-product contributions the Council 
may make to such an end through getting pro- 
fessionals together, this task is of an entirely 
different order from what is possible or desirable 
to the Council. 

The third type of interest which has shaded 
the central aim has arisen out of the educational 
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concern. As the report whimsically puts it, “It 
pops up in the form of innocent suggestions 
like, “Let’s invite a few parents.’ This, the re- 
port implies, represents a confusion about what 
the several professions, and individual Council 
members, should do about lay education, as 
against what the Council as an organization 
ought to do. 

Thus, the three types of threat to clarity on 
the Council’s purpose are far from being per- 
verse or un-understandable. The group con- 
cerned with repair is tempted to make the Coun- 
cil a professional society. The group involved in 
study is tempted to consider it a knowledge 
coordinator. The group focused on popular 
education is tempted to exclude no one. All 
the temptations are understandable ; all the con- 
cerns represented are important, But the Coun- 
cil is for something else. 

If the Council is truly an “‘interprofessional 
federation,” certain implications follow which 
must be kept in mind right down to the de- 
tails of program planning. If it is not a pro- 
fessional society, it can not count on the first 
professional loyalty of its members but on the 
second—like loyalty to a council of churches 
rather than to a religious denomination. If it is 
not an “interdisciplinary body” for coordinating 
research, it need not be tempted to treat its 
meetings and conferences in the same way as 
would be appropriate for scientific and learned 
societies or for the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. And if it is not a popular education asso- 
ciation aiming directly at the laity, it need not 
imitate the Reader’s Digest style or feel guilty 
about not inviting the mythical average parent 
to its deliberations. 

The above are, so to speak, the negative rea- 
sons why reclarification of the central aim is 
important. But there are many positive reasons 
as well. As important as anything is the tre- 
mendous increase in overt concern for the family 
which has arisen in many professions since the 
Council’s formation. Sociologists, social work- 
ers, psychiatrists, and home economists have 
always found the family a near-focal concern. 
But consider the developments in many other 
groups. Always interested, the clergy have in 
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recent years had much more professional train- 
ing for dealing with family problems. The 
number of educators trained to deal with family 
matters has greatly increased. Lawyers are be- 
coming more deeply concerned. And so on 
with many other professions. The report notes, 
for example, that “the architects are moving be- 
yond a functionalist point of view to explore 
new humanistic and esthetic values in homes.” 
It is not so much that new professions have 
arisen as that more professions are studying seri- 
ously the implications of their activity for the 
family. All this creates a new dimension of 
need as well as opportunity. If they cannot 
work together, they may work separately—and 
leave the family worse off than before. But if 
they can work together, the family may have 
more resources available to it than at any previ- 
ous time in history. 

A second positive reason for clarifying the 
interprofessional character of the Council is to 
produce and preserve both a forum, and an atti- 
tude extending far beyond the forum, in which 
differences of conviction may be discussed lead- 
ing to understanding as opposed to spurious or 
sentimental agreement. Not only do many such 
differences exist, but the increased concern of 
many professions guarantees that they may in- 
crease in number or intensity. Under these 
conditions, a “spurious appearance of harmony” 
is the last thing in the world which can really 
help the family. If there is a “peculiarly dead- 
ening kind of neutrality,” discussions may find 
themselves devitalized. While it is hardly neces- 
sary to court disagreement for disagreement’s 
sake, understanding must include disagreement 
as well as agreement. The atmosphere must be 
freedom within the sole limitation of serious 
concern arising out of professional background. 


The Rest of the Appraisal 


In the light of the interpretation above, the 
remainder of the recommendations are largely 
self-explanatory. The several recommendations 
dealing with the journal represent specific and 
necessary steps, both short-term and long-term, 
which will enable it better to fulfill the purposes 
of an interprofessional society. Clarification in 
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policy will mean little, the report implies, if con- 
fined to the heads of the Editors and the Board. 
Contributors, readers, members, and the profes- 
sions need to know what the journal, like the 
Council, is for. No group can be appealed to 
by the journal as if this were their first magazine 
loyalty. No group should be canvassed as if the 
journal were to bring them the latest scientific 
studies on the family in full research form. 
And ao group should be approached as if Mrs. 
Housewife could read it while changing diapers. 
The magazine can be a first loyalty for no one. 
It can be a second, and powerful, loyalty for 
very many. 

The recommendations recognize realistically 
the administrative problems of running a journal 
of this kind. Since it does not serve a single 
profession, special procedures are needed for 
dealing with each profession, at the level of 
subscriptions as well as of magazine content. 
Since it is not a research-report journal in the 
complete scientific sense, it can not simply follow 
the relatively simple policies of learned journals. 
And since it is not a popular magazine, it can 
never count on mass lay circulation. Several 
of the recommendations deal with matters of ad- 
ministration to implement the running of this 
kind of journal. 

The Council's annual conference, the report 
believes, is important for the transaction of for- 
mal and necessary business. But the real inter- 
professional exchange to hit the professional 
grass-roots will occur, it suggests, in state, local 
or regional conferences—not only those held 
on a regular basis, but also in ad hoc meetings 
on some topic of immediate interprofessional 
concern, The Council, it implies, should be as 
much concerned with these as with its own an- 
nual meeting. A good speakers’ bureau is rec- 
ommended especially as a way of implementing 
this conviction. 


The Urgency 


“The National Council on Family Relations is 
at a critical point in its development where it 
probably must choose between expansion or 
decline,” asserts the report. While the word 
“probably” represents the usual caution of the 
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good social scientist, the Committee is inclined to 
believe the statement true without it. The time 
seems to be now—and for a large number of 
reasons of which we may suggest only a few. 
First, it is important that all who are operat- 
ing the actual organizational affairs of the 
Council—Board, committees, staff—possess self- 
clarity about what they are actually doing with 
the Council. There may be, notes the report in 
one of its light moments, a certain “recreational” 
value in manipulating the affairs of a complex 
organization ; but this is hardly sufficient to war- 
rant the time and devotion of people of the 
calibre who have brought the Council to its 
present achievements and potentialities. Clarity 
about what we are for and why will stimulate 
self-clarity in all who work for the Council. 
Second, the report notes a relative plateau of 
memberships, journal subscriptions, and so on, 
over the past three or four years. With the 
current year some of these have begun to decline. 
Even allowing for the special difficulties of the 
interim period in which there was no Executive 
Secretary, the ‘report believes this trend to be 
alarming. On the other side, it notes that, 
“after a grave hiatus caused by the war, another 
generation of professionals is on the verge of 
making its presence and influence felt.” The 
future of the Council lies, it implies, in captur- 
ing the attention and thought and loyalty of this 
group. But if this is done, there can be no ques- 
tion of decline, or even of standing still—ex- 


pansion would be inevitable. Therefore, it is 
expand or perish. 

Third, the financial situation of the Council 
will be gravely endangered if there is decline, 
or mere water-treading. The present good 
financial situation of the Council is due chiefly 
to the Tenth Anniversary Fund Drive and the 
Ernest W. Burgess Fund, but these are merely 
reflective of the back-log situation. A broader 
paying membership, closely tied in with the 
magazine which should express its policies, is 
the one financial hope of the Council. Here, 
too, it is expand or, in effect, decline. 

Fourth, and undoubtedly most important, are 
the actual opportunities to affect the family in a 
critical period in its history, through increasing 
the understanding among the several profes- 
sions which are trying, each in its own way, to 
help, to educate, or to strengthen families. 
These needs and opportunities are not merely 
technical. They are also for the passing on and 
the reinterpretation, at the level of family liv- 
ing, of the whole humanistic heritage of western 
civilization. The values of the family, like those 
of the Council itself, must either expand, or — 
they will inevitably decline. Despite its truistic 
character, it may still be worth saying that, in 
some respects, democratic civilization may stand 
or fall with the family. 

HELEN J. HILTNER 
Executive Secretary, National 
Council on Family Relations 





Rutgers University before that date. 





Those who are planning to attend the Annual Meeting at Rutgers and have not yet 
requested reservations, are urged to do so immediately. Address Extension Division, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Payments for all reservations are 
due by August 15. Those who have requested accommodations will be billed by 


Transportation to New Brunswick 


New Brunswick is located on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad between Philadelphia 
and New York. The schedule calls for about one train every hour from New York to New 
Brunswick. From Philadelphia the local trains stopping at New Brunswick usually make con- 
nections with the main lines coming from the south and west. On some main line trains the 
change is made at North Philadelphia and on others it is made at Trenton. 
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Preliminary Program—Annual Conference—1952 


Family Style Conference. Children’s Activities 9:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon; 1:00 P.M.-5:00 P.M. 
Sunday through Tuesday. List of Baby Sitters Provided. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
5757 South Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


August 30-September 2, 1952, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Theme: Family Planning for a Permanent Emergency 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 30 


12:00 Noon-3:00 P.M.—Luncheon Meeting open to 
members of the Board of Directorssand of the 
Executive Committee of the National Council on 
Family Relations 


1:00 P.M.-10:00 P.M.—Registration 


3:30 P.M.-5:00 p.M.—General Session, Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Courts in Their Relationship 
to Family Life, Panel discussion. Will C. Turn- 
bladh, Executive Director, National Probation 
and Parole Association, New York City, Modera- 
tor 

The purpose of this meeting is to point to what 
courts are doing in family life education in co- 
operation with other groups, such as churches, 
schools and social agencies, to indicate what services 
courts have for the adjustment of marital problems. 
This session would be arranged in the form of a 
panel discussion in which each of the Judges par- 
ticipating would make a brief statement. Then we 
might have brief statements from an educator, a 
welfare worker, psychiatrist, psychologist and a 
clergyman who are dealing with courts and domestic 
relations problems. 
Other participants to be announced 


6:00 P.M.-8:00 P.M.—Dinner Meeting open to mem- 
bers of the Editorial Board of MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIVING 


8:00 P.M.-10:00 p.M.—General Session, Impact of the 
Permanent Emergency on Family Life: ‘ 
From the Standpoint of States and Regions—Lester 
S. Pearl, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
From the Standpoint of the Country as a Whole— 
Speaker to be announced 


10:00 p.mM.—Refreshments 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 31 


9:00 A.M.-10:00 A.M.—Future Objectives and Pro- 
gram of National Council on Family Relations, 
Informal Discussion. Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
O'Grady, President, presiding 

1) Evaluation of Program 
2) a the Constitution to Achieve New 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 NOON—Charch Service of Choice 
1:30 P.M.-3:00 P.M.—National Sections 
1) Economic Basis of the Family 


Chairman—Ruth Honey, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 
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Today's Economic Impact upon Families—Jean 
Warren, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York 

Discussion 
2) Family Life Education in the Community 
Chairman—Donald F. Schroeder, Clara Eliz- 
abeth Fund for Maternal Health, Flint, 
Michigan 

Discovering Community Resources and Oppor- 
tunities for Family Life Education— 
Speaker to be announced 

Discussion 
3) Education for Marriage and Family Living in 
the Colleges 
Chairman—Mildred I. Morgan, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee 

Review of Research to Date on Families in 
Crisis and Its Application to College and 
University Teaching—William M, Smith, 
Jr., Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 

. lege. (Paper mimeographed, session de- 
voted to discussion) 
4) Marriage and Family Counseling 
Chairman—Robert Harper, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Ethical Considerations of Marriage Counseling, 
Panel discussion 

Participants 

Maurice J. Karpf, Consultant on Family and 
Community Problems, Beverly Hills, 
California, Moderator 

Lester W. Dearborn, Director, Counseling 
Service, Boston 

Albert Ellis, Marriage Counselor and Clini- 
cal Psychologist, New York City 

Seward Hiltner, Federated Theological Fac- 
ulty, University of Chicago 

Lena Levine, M.D., Practicing Physician and 
Marriage Counselor, New York City 

5) Professional Standards and Training 

Chairman—Nellie L, Perkins, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 

Symposium 

Grass Roots Community Organization of Family 
Life Programs—Letitia Walsh, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 

Training Courses for Lay Leaders in Adult Edu- 
cation Classes in Family Living—Margaret 
Wylie, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York 

Teacher Training Programs Viewed by a Coun- 
selor in Home and Family Living—Mar- 
jorie Cosgrove, Counselor in Home and 
Family Living, Highland Park, Michigan 

Discussants 

Marguerite Briggs, University of Illinois, 
Urbana (invited) 

Millicent Martin, University of Illinois, 
Urbana (invited) 

Third to be arranged 


3:00 P.M.-5:00 P.M.—General Session, Self-Help and 
Self Organization in the Neighborhood and the 
Building of Family Life, Panel discussion 
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The purpose of this meeting is to review efforts be- 
ing made by local neighborhood groups to plan for 
themselves. The various types of plans with their 
basic philosophy will be indicated. 
Participants 
Saul D. Alinsky, Executive Director, Industrial 
Areas Foundation, Chicago, Illinois, Moderator 
Clark W. Blackburn, General Director, Family 
Service Association of America, New York City 
Gordon R. Clapp, Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville 
Joseph B. Meegan, Executive Secretary, Back of 
the Yards Neighborhood Council, Chicago 
Fred W. Ross, Executive Director, California 
Federation for Civic Unity, San Francisco 


8:00 P.M.-10:00 p.M.—General Session, International 
Organization and the Improvement of Standards of 
Family Life throughout the World, Panel dis- 
cussion 

The purpose of this meeting is to point to what is 
being done through international organizations, in- 
cluding the various instrumentalities of the United 
Nations and voluntary agencies, in lifting the stand- 
ards of family life. There will be emphasis on under- 
developed couatries—what they are doing through 
their own resources and also what is being done in 
the United States to give people a better understand- 
ing of the importance of sharing in the work of in- 
ternational organizations. 

Participants 

James F. Green, Deputy Director, Office of United 
Nations Economic and Social Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Lyman C. White, Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions Section, Economic and Social Council Sec- 
retariat, United Nations, New York City 

Discussion . 


10:00 p.M.—Refreshments 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 


9:00 A.M.-10:30 A.M.—General Session, The Team 
Work Approach in Mental Illness as Related to 
Current Stresses in Family Life, Panel discussion 
In line with the basic purpose of the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations and the theme of its Annual 
Meeting, this session will represent a team approach 
to mental illness as related to the current stresses on 
family life. The discussion will be based upon a case 
presented by Dr. Bellinger. Then numerous disci- 
plines represented in the audience will be involved 
in the discussion. Thus the entire meeting will 
represent an interdisciplinary approach. Every effort 
will be made to include all the disciplines that may 
be related to mental illness not only in the hospital 
but also in the community. 

Clarence H. Bellinger, M.D., Senior Director, 

Brooklyn State Hospital, Moderator 
Other participants to be announced 


10:30 A.M.-12:00 NOON—Evaluation of the Program of 
the National Council on Family Relations and 
Constitutional Changes Necessary to Implement 
It, Informal Discussion, Robert G. Foster, Vice- 
President, presiding 


1:30 P.M.-3:00 P.M.—National Sections 
6) Religion and the Family 
Chairman—Sylvanus M. Duvall, George 
Williams College, Chicago 
Secretary—Francis G. Stewart, Brackenridge, 
Pennsylvania 
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Basic Principles Underlying Religion and Fam- 
ily Relations—Seward Hiltner, University 
of Chicago, discussion leader 

7) Education for Marriage and Family Living in 
the Schools 
Chairman—Roy E. Dickerson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Social Hygiene Society 

Education for Family Life in the Highland Park 
High School; How Organized, Processes of 
Parent Education; Classroom Methods; 
Teaching Materials; Evaluation and Other 
Important Aspects—Marjorie Cosgrove, 
Highland Park, Michigan High School 

Tested Teaching Materials. Summarizing In- 
formation drawn from a Questionnaire 

' Distributed by This Section to Hundreds 
of Teachers—Speaker to be announced 
8) Marriage and Family Research 
Chairman—Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
University, Bloomington 
Research Reports 
Empirical Data Relating to Criteria of Mari- 
tal Success—Arthur Johnson, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Changes in Interspousal Attitudes during 
Pregnancy—Leland Stott, Merrill-Pal- 
mer School, Detroit 
The Influence of Marital Sexual Behavior on 


Indiana 


Total Marital Adjustment—Bruce 
Thomason, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 


9) Parent Education 
Chairman—Pauline Park Knapp, Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 
How Various Disciplines Can Get Together 
for a Parent Education Program, Panel 
discussion 
Participants to be announced 
10) Mass Media 
Chairman—W. Clark Ellzey, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri 
New Developments in Mass Media. Reports 
Covering the Fields of Films, Radio, Re- 
cordings, Television and the Press Con- 
cerning Materials Useful in Family Life 
Education and Counseling—An Exchange 
of Information by All for All, W. Clark 
Ellzey, presiding 


3:00 P.M.-5:00 P.M.—General Session, The Pastor as a 
Team Member in Counseling, Panel discussion 
Seward Hiltner, Federated Theological Faculty, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Moderator 
Speakers to be announced 


6:00 P.M.-8:00 P.M.—Dinner 
Presidential Address—Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O'Grady, 
President, Nationa] Council on Family Rela- 
tions, Washington, D.C. 


8:00 P.M.-10:00 p.M.—General Session, Institutional 
Benefits and the Maintenance of Standards of Fam- 
ily Life, Panel discussion 
The purpose of this meeting, which will be con- 
ducted as a panel discussion, will be an evaluation 
of the various institutional benefits for families, in- 
cluding later maturity programs, mental hygiene, 
ublic health. Again the basic thought will be the 
Pri ing together of representatives of a number 
of disciplines that are dealing with institutional 


ts. 
Robert M. Ball, Assistant Director, Division of 
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Program Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, Social Security Administra- 
—_ "aan Security Agency, Baltimore (in- 
vit 


William S. Thomas, Assistant Actuary, Metro- 


politan Life Insurance Company, New York 


City 


Representative of A. F. of L. 
Representative of C.I.0. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 


9:00 A.M.-10:30 A.M.—National Sections 


1) 


3 


-— 


5 


~ 


7 


— 


9) 


Economic Basis of the Family 
Family Adjustment to Economic Conditions, 
Panel discussion—Speakers to be an- 
nounced, 
Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
Education for Marriage and Family Living in 
the Colleges 
Discussion of James Plant's concepts of security 
and adequacy and their application to 
teaching in Marriage and Family Life in 
these times. 
Participants (Committee for Section on College 
and University Teaching) 
Lawrence Bee, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence 
David Fulcomer, Iowa State College, Ames 
Mildred I. Morgan, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 
Jay Skidmore, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan 
Ora V. Watson, Centenary College, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
Professional Standards and Training 
What is Being Done in Family Centered Cur- 
riculum Programs Throughout the 
United States? Panel Discussion—Edna P. 
Amidon, Chief, Home Economics Edu- 
cation Service, Federal Security Agency 
Discussants and Leaders to be arranged 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
Education for Marriage and Family Life in the 
Schools 
The High School Preinduction Program During 
the Emergency. A Review of a Pre-induc- 
tion Program In a Major School System 
with Special Reference to Its Function in 
Conserving Values—Roy E. Dickerson, 
Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society 
Family Life Education in Norway—Thomas D. 
Eliot, Northwestern University, Chicago. 
Norway Fulbright Professor, 1950-51 
Speaker to be announced. 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
Parent Education 
Effective Tools and Techniques to Be Used in 
Parent Education Today, Discussion. Dis- 
cussants to be announced. 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


10:30 A.M.-12:00 NOON—National Sections 


2) 
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Family Life Education in the Community 
Community Agencies in Cooperation and Sup- 


4) 


6 


~~ 


8) 


10) 
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port of the School Program of Family 
Living (Emphasis on the Community 
Agencies rather than the School Program) 
a. Community Agencies as Resources in Class 
Teaching 
b. Cooperative Programs of Parent Educa- 
tion in Correlation with Student Cur- 
riculum 
c. Extended Programs in Rural Communities 
Speaker to be announced 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
Marriage and Family Counseling 
The Selection and Training of Marriage Coun- 
selors, Panel discussion 
Participants 
Mary Osborne, Family Life Teacher and Mar- 
riage Counselor, New York City, 
Moderator 
Robert G. Foster, The Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kansas 
Richard Kerckhoff, Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit 
Marjorie S. Klein, Marriage Counselor and 
Social Worker, Marriage Council of 
Philadelphia 
Janet Fowler Nelson, Secretary, American As- 
sociation of Marriage Counselors 
Abraham Stone, M.D., Practicing Marriage 
Counselor and Physician, New York 
City 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
Religion and the Family 
Actual Programs of Family Life. Reports from 
Real Life Situations, Panel discussion 
Participants 
Father John Egan, Cana Conference, Chicago 
(Catholic) 
Rabbi Jerome Folkman, Temple Israel, Co- 
lumbus (Jewish) 
Rev, Wesley Kemp, Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, Madison, New Jersey (Protestant) 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
Marriage and Family Research 
Research Reports 
Background Factors Relating to Maturation and 
Dating—Judson Landis, University of 
California, Berkeley 
Measuring Progress in Family Research—Nel- 
son Foote, University of Chicago and 
Noreen Kerr, University of Chicago 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
Mass Media 
Utilization of Mass Media in Family Life Edu- 
cation and Counseling, Panel discussion 
Identifying and understanding the problem: 
finding media appropriate to the prob- 
lem; using media with the greatest as- 
surance and least risk in endeavoring to 
solve the problem 
Participants 
Sylvanus M. Duvall 
Margaret Fitzsimmons, Family and Children’s 
Service, Minneapolis 
Henrietta Fleck, New York University, New 
York City 
Josette Frank, New York City 
Paul Gratke, Department of Education, Mil- 
waukee 
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Gladys Groves, Marriage and Family Council, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Esther Handwerk, Lake View High School, 
Chicago 

Florence McKinney, Kansas State College, 


Manhattan 
Rebecca Nelson Mitchell, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 
Gerhard Neubeck, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 
Harriet Pilpel, New York City 
Carl Reuss, American Lutheran Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 
Rex Skidmore, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
11) Marriage and Family Law 
Chairman—Harriet Pilpel 
Marriage Counseling and the Divorce Court of 
Tomorrow—Hon. Sidney Goldman, Judge 
of the Appellate Division of the Superior 
Court of New Jersey (invited) 


Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


12:00 NooN—Luncheon 
Annual Business Meeting 
Evaluation of Program 
a. Report from each Section Chairman 
b. Report on General Meetings 
c. Interviewers and Audience Discussion 
Highlights and Steps Ahead—Etrnest G. Osborne, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 


Film Hours 


Chairman, Henrietta Fleck, New York University, 
New York City 
Sunday, August 31 
10:30 A.M.-12:00 NOON—Special Film Showing 
7:00 P.M.-8:00 P.M.—Special Film Demonstration 


Film Screenings Daily 
1:00 P.M.-1:30 P.M. 
7:00 P.M.-8:00 P.M. 


Current Trends in Family Life Education 


MARGIE ROBINSON LEE 
E. C. Brown Trust 


Picture an educational system which features: 


Universal sex instruction—classroom discussion 
by boys and girls together, guided by understanding 
and wisely trained teachers. 

Adequate pupil counseling programs carried on 
by fully qualified specialists, with teacher-counselors 
handling less serious problems. 

Recognition, in all classrooms, of group dynamics 
principles as basic to effective learning; emphasis on 
pupil participation and pupil needs. 

A wildly fantastic dream? Not according to 
a survey conducted last summer as a project of 
the E, C. Brown Trust! (The Trust is a non- 
profit foundation for social hygiene and family 
life education in Oregon, with headquarters at 
Portland.) 

Lester A. Kirkendall and the Brown Trust 
staff devised a two-page questionnaire to find 
out about current trends and practices in family 
life education at the high school level. It was 
originally intended for use in the Trust-spon- 
sored Workshop on Marriage and Family Living 
taught last summer at Oregon State College 
in Corvallis. Then another thought occurred. 
Why not give out the survey-form at similar 
workshops taught in other states? A trip East 
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gave Kirkendall an opportunity to do just that. 

The final outcome was survey results from 68 
persons representing 19 states all the way from 
Connecticut to California.* Most were school 
teachers, along with some public health nurses 
and college teachers. Workshops in New York 
City, Boston, Philadelphia, and Oregon, plus the 
Lake Geneva Conference, contributed to the 
study. 

Respondents were asked to mark the survey- 
form in terms of their own personal experience. 
The basic question they were to answer was ‘‘As 
you think of the trends in family life education, 
in what direction are they moving ?” 

The questionnaire consisted of two parts. 
Part I was a checklist, on which 27 statements— 
each describing a trend—were marked as “not 
recognized,” ‘“‘just starting,” “increasing,” or 
“decreasing.” (Those who designed the form 
felt that education is rarely static; that it either 


* Heaviest sampling was from Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts, with 9-14 each. Next came New York, 
California, Connecticut, and Washington with 3-5 papers 
each. Other states included New Jersey, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Utah, and Montana. 
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goes forward—or backward!) Part II con- 
sisted of a four-point rating scale (poor-fair- 
good-outstanding) by which various teaching 
techniques and instructional materials were 
evaluated. 

Sex Education. All in all, an accepting and 
positive attitude toward sex education—endors- 
ing wholesome group discussions by both boys 
and girls—was shown by the survey. Accord- 
ing to an overwhelming number of respondents 
(three-fourths), fears that sex discussion might 
cause “unwholesome experimentation” are de- 
creasing. Another 17 percent said such atti- 
tudes are not recognized in their localities. This 
points to growing rejection of the stereotype 
that “sex education leads to sex play.” 

Half the group felt that free discussions of 
sex matters were increasing, and 35 percent more 
reported them to be starting. Only 13 percent 
said such discussions were not recognized. Fur- 
thermore, more than 50 percent said that the 
limitation of sex instruction to segregated groups 
was decreasing. A parallel item revealed that 
38 percent throught mixed-group sex teaching 
to be increasing and another 38 percent, “just 
starting.” Adding these two figures gives us 
more than 75 percent reporting mixed-group in- 
struction to have at least begun. 

One item on curriculum content further sub- 
stantiated this trend. Sixty-five percent of the 
respondents indicated that the emphasis on con- 
sidering sexual attitudes and standards.a part of 
family life instruction was increasing, and 27 
percent more said it was underway. In other 
words, the kind of sex education reported is 

‘comprehensive, going way beyond the sterile 
teaching of biological facts. Opponents have 
often criticized sex teaching in schools as too 
mechanistic. This evidence suggests quite the 
contrary trend. Values and social codes are 
conveyed—at least in the schools represented in 

One Pennsylvania school nurse commented: 
“In my elementary school, the parents did ob- 
ject to a formal program of sex education, but 
the mere change of name to ‘Family Life Pro- 
gram’ is heartily approved by PTA.” 
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Counseling. The relationsnip of counseling 
to family life education is an important one. 
Emotional handicaps which block a pupil's 
progress toward maturity—hence affect his be- 
coming a well adjusted marriage partner and 
parent—often require special attention. In this 
group of teachers, nurses, and others, 48 per- 
cent said that stress on personal counseling to 
accompany instruction is increasing. An addi- 
tional 31 percent felt it was starting. Only a 
fifth of the total group reported the need for 
counseling not yet recognized. 

Who can best do this counseling? There ap- 
pears to be a growing tendency to have it carried 
on by trained specialists. Seventy percent of the 
sample reported that specialists were being used. 
This included 54 percent who said this practice 
was “increasing” and 16 percent who checked 


* just starting.” 


On the other hand, classroom teachers—in 
this era of specialists shortages—still are doing 
a good deal of counseling themselves. Thirty- 
six percent of the survey group said that teach- 
ers are increasingly assuming this needed func- 
tion in connection with family living instruc- 
tion; 24 percent more said use of teacher-coun- 
selors was starting. But more than one-fourth 
of the group noted the trend toward having 
regular teachers handle counseling as “‘decreas- 
ing,” and 15 percent said it was not recognized 
at all. To summarize, for every three persons 
who saw teacher-counseling moving ahead, two 
reported the opposite trend. 

Teaching Techniques. A rating of teaching 
techniques showed wide endorsement of group 
participation as an aid to learning. A statistical 
average for each technique listed was worked out 
as follows: Outstanding—4 ; good—3 ; fair—2; 
poor—1l. On this scale, class discussions as a 
technique stood head and shoulders above the 
others with a 3.54 rating—halfway between 
“good” and “outstanding.” Committee reports 
ranked next in popularity with 2.90; then role- 
playing (socio-drama) with 2.84, and individual 
reports with 2.65. 

Lectures by the teacher fell down badly in the 
survey with a rating of 2.26 (little better than 
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“fair’’). Perhaps the time when high school 
instructors relied largely on verbalizing their 
own knowledge, expecting passive pupils to ab- 
sorb it, will eventually be history. At least this 
sample of educators concerned about family 
living feels that lecturing is much less effective 
than practices which directly involve the pupil 
and his needs. They are backed by modern re- 
search findings. 

A home and family life educator from Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, put it this way: 

Effectiveness of teaching techniques and instruc- 
tional materials depends upon the leader's skill in 
moving the class into a truly group situation in 
which there is active participation on the part of 
each member of the group. 

A space was left for suggestions of other 
teaching techniques not listed on the question- 
naire. A few respondents mentioned such 
things as pupil demonstrations, field trips, work- 
shops, and panels. Two people listed “guest 
speakers” without going into detail about how 
such experts might be best utilized. 

One questionnaire item asked about trends in 
the use of outside lecturers and speakers as an 
aid to the program. Almost half the group said 
this was gaining and another 19 percent said it 
was getting underway. At first glance, this 
might appear contradictory to the above rating 
on lectures as an effective teaching technique. 
But in light of the enthusiasm about class dis- 
cussion, we can assume that effort usually is 
made to give pupils a chance to talk with a 
speaker who is brought in. 

Instructional Materials. The survey of in- 
structional materials also pointed up benefits 
of group learning devices. Such materials were 
rated on the same basis as teaching techniques. 
Films, with a 3.22 rating, led the field. (We 
find in Oregon that those enthusiastic about 
audio-visual aids assume that classroom discus- 
sion is an integral part of the film showing.) 
Pamphlets also were quite well liked. They 
rated 2.97, or “good.” Charts came close be- 
hind, with 2.79, and textbooks were last with 
2.56. 

Additional teaching aids suggested by some 
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educators were models, live animals, case 
records, and puppets. 
A helpful comment came from one home- 


making teacher in Bellport, N.Y.: 


In talking with other teachers who are in situa- 
tions similar to mine (small school, rural area, no 
school film library) I have found that filmstrips are 
used most effectively. The initia! cost is not too 
high and they are always at hand for use at a time 
when the class is not dealing with that particular 
problem. 


A school nurse coordinator in Philadelphia 
felt that “the use of the film with attention 
brought to high points before the viewing of 
the film and then followed by summation is the 
best device used in teaching.” 

The Field in General. The survey showed 
that family life education as a whole appears 
to be making headway, through both community 
and faculty approval. About half the entire 
group found community and general faculty 
acceptance of the field to be increasing. Another 
40 percent checked that such acceptance was 
“just starting,” which leaves room for much 
progress. Yet, it is promising that almost 90 
percent of the sample regarded public—and 
fellow-teacher—endorsement of the program as 
underway. 

The situation reported below by one Oregon 
teacher is evidently by no means typical: 


We are just beginning the unit in Family Re- 
lationships in our school, last year being a real start. 
We receive criticism from parents and the principal, 
but I have learned that any new innovation receives 
criticism so am ready to expect it and answer it to 
the best of my ability. 


A Revere, Massachusetts, minister wrote on 
his questionnaire: 


The trend in family life education is a very whole- 
some trend. It is encouraging in regard to the 
future of family stability in America. As a minister, 
I hope to introduce this new interest in the church as 
well, so the church may profit from the growing 
interest in family life education. 


To some respondents, it was a new thought 
that adult education (such as Parent-Teacher 
Association programs) might go hand in hand 
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with the school’s family life program. One- 
third said such an idea was ‘“‘not recognized.” 
Another third, however, said correlation of adult 
and pupil education was beginning, and still 
another third marked that it was increasing. 

Even more revolutionary was the suggestion 
that parents might aid in planning a high school 
level program, in cooperation with teachers. 
Thirty-eight percent said this was unheard of ; 
25- percent indicated it was just starting, and 
37 percent found it to be making headway. 
Evidently, parent education is gradually moving 
closer to family relations work in the schools, 
but it still has a long way to go! 

The trend toward utilizing pupil-planning in 
the instruction, however, seems to be on the 
march. About half of the sample reported this 
was increasing, and 42 percent said it was 
underway. This trend ties in closely with the 
appreciation of group dynamics evidenced 
eatlier in this report. Apparently more and 
more school personnel are understanding the 
psychological and educational values of such 
procedures. 

Although one-fourth of the group said that 
placing family life education lower in the grades 
was not recognized, the remaining three-fourths 
indicated it was either starting or increasing. 
This, too, can be interpreted as an encouraging 
sign. Awareness of full personality develop- 
ment—which is preparation for parenthood— 
as a lifelong process has perhaps contributed to 
this encouraging trend. Maybe it is not too 
much to hope that, before too many years, pri- 
maty and elementary teachers will come all the 
way into the fold, realizing that already they are 
playing a vital role in educating pupils for 
family living. 

How do sex differences affect both teachers 
and pupils in this field? Do women instructors, 
for example, have a monopoly on the teaching 
of family life? Not according to the survey. 
More than half those responding said that in- 
struction by both men and women was on the 
increase. Another fourth said it had begun. 

Another item inquired whether boys now 
are being included in family life education 
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programs. (For a long time, homemaking for 
girls was about the only course giving attention 
to family relationships.) It was heartening to 
find more than half reporting that inclusion of 
boys in the instruction is gaining. Another third 
observed that it was ‘just starting.” 

Following a different line of inquiry, two 
items sought to find out whether education for 
family living is being accomplished through 
integration, or whether one teacher or depart- 
ment is held responsible. Almost half felt that 
the integrated approach—working family rela- 
tions study into every possible subject—was 
making progress. And 28 percent marked 
this trend as underway. 

How about the subject-matter content of the 
program? Three-fourths of the respondents 
checked the following emphases as “increasing” : 
(a) Helping the pupil adjust to the parental 
home, (b) the pupil's future marriage and 
family, (c) helping adolescents understand chil- 
dren better, (d) developing emotional maturity, 
(e) managerial aspects of homemaking, (f) 
etiquette, grooming, etc. Eighty-two percent 
said that stress on self-understanding for pupils 
was making headway, and the remaining 18 per- 
cent said it had started. 

Only two of these topics also showed a slight 
downhill tendency: (a) managerial aspects of 
homemaking, marked as ‘‘decreasing”’ by 10 per- 
cent; (b) etiquette, grooming, etc., similarly 
checked by 17 percent. Since these aspects 
have been traditionally associated with the home 
economics field, this trend may suggest that 
many other courses now are sharing in family 
life education. It is interesting, also, that 10 
percent or less checked these two emphases as 
“just starting,” while between 17 and 28 per- 
cent marked the other areas as new. 

In Conclusion. It might be pointed out that 
this sample—persons attending workshops on 
family life education—is probably quite select. 
Participants may have been motivated by a high 
interest in the field, by past experience with the 
subject maiter, or by both. This might mean that 
the localities they represent are more advanced 
than many with respect to a program preparing 
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youth for marriage and parenthood. 

Yet, the survey data—from scattered com- 
munities in 19 states—is highly provocative. 
Because it is geographically heterogeneous, it 
perhaps holds some national significance. And 
it is from the people “on the firing line” in 
family life education—those actually doing the 
job. Often, they are in a better position to 
know what is going on than are supervisors, 
state department of education personnel, or pro- 
fessional agency personnel—all somewhat re- 
mote from day-to-day classroom experiences. 

Similar studies using a random sample might, 


of course, show quite a different picture from 
the progressive trends in family life education 
revealed here. We can expect the programs re- 
flected in this particular survey to be among 
the outstanding ones offered around the country. 
Those filling out the forms undoubtedly include 
many “‘sparkplugs’”’ who are promoting up-to- 
date educational concepts in their local com- 
munities. 

Yet, if the trends shown in this study con- 
tinue to spread, the future of education for mar- 
riage and parenthood looks bright. 


Classes for Prospective Fathers 


A. PAUL HARE AND RACHEL T. HARE 
Princeton University 


A course for prospective fathers is given four 
times a year at Chicago Lying-in Hospital. This 
course reaches most fathers at a time of crisis, 
in the few months preceeding the birth of the 
first child. The current sociological literature on 
the family, interviews with the hospital staff, 
and an intensive study of three classes for 
fathers given last year make it possible to con- 
sider the conditions for such a course, its ob- 
jectives, and the types of fathers who attend. 

Conditions underlying the course —Courses 
for parents like the ones given at Lying-in Hos- 
pital are designed to fulfill a need which was 
met in some other way by the last generation as 
well as to provide information and advice to 
parents which has never been available before. 
The small size of presentday dwelling units 
makes it no longer possible for several genera- 
tions to live together under one roof, and so 
members of the current generation may have 
forgotten what a small child is like by the time 
they are ready to have children of their own. 
In addition, today’s parents find that their urban 
environment has provided few opportunities to 
learn about reproduction from observing animals 
and as a result of the taboos which forbade sex 
education, their parents may have been un- 
familiar with the process of birth. 
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Content and purpose.—The general purpose 
of the course, which includes three class sessions, 
is to give the fathers an understanding of their 
wives’ physical and mental problems. The hos- 
pital wants to show the father that he can help 
make the period of pregnancy an enjoyable 
rather than a difficult experience. By learning 
such practical skills as preparing the formula and 
bathing the baby he can share more of the care 
after the baby arrives. Since the mothers also 
attend the courses at the hospital, the pedia- 
trician feels that some conflicts may arise in the 
care of the child if the fathers are not given 
similar information; and in some cases, the 
fathers may be even more receptive than the 
mothers to new ideas. 

Characteristics of fathers attending the course. 
—of the 1,000 or more fathers who are eligible 
for the course each time it is given, only about 
ten per cent attend. From these a sample of 
100 fathers is compared with a random sample 
of 100 fathers who were eligible to attend but 
did not. 

The younger men who are having their first 
child are the principal attendees. Eighty-five 
per cent of the men attending are under thirty- 
five years while only 63 per cent of the husbands 
not attending are under thirty-five. Twice as 
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many who attend are having their first child (78 
per cent compared with 38 per cent). Another 
significant difference is that 44 per cent of the 
husbands taking the course have wives who are 
also attending a course for mothers, while only 


21 per cent of the husbands who do not attend _ 


have wives in the mothers’ course. This would 
seem to reflect a common interest in the family. 
The religious preference and nationality tend 
to be about the same for both groups. The 
nearness of the delivery date of the baby does 
not seem to increase attendance. In general a 
greater proportion of students and professional 
people attend the course while manual laborers 
and protective and service workers tend to stay 
away, as the following table indicates. 
However, analysis of average weekly wages 
suggests that those attending are not the higher 
income or upper class professional and business 
men. When the fathers are grouped by resi- 


dential area, we find a predominance of the 
fathers who live nearest the hospital. On the 
other hand, when postal zones are classified by 


Percentage of Fathers in Each Occupation Group 


Per cent Per cent 
Attending Not Attending 
Professionals 19 10 
Proprietors and Managers 1 6 
Business men 6 3 
Clerks 20 24 
Manual workers 16 37 
Protective and service workers 10 16 
Students 28 5 
Total 100 100 


the social class of the residents, there is further 
evidence that the fathers who attend are largely 
middle class since those living on the “Gold 
Coast” and in industrial “South Chicago” do 
not attend. 


Selected Bibliography on Education for Marriage 
and Family Life in the Schools* 


ESTHER S. HANDWERK 


The following books are intended to be help- 
ful to students and teachers of marriage and 
family life, particularly on junior high or sen- 
ior high levels. Some may be helpful, to 
parents, too. It is not expected that these ma- 
terials will be used indiscriminately with the 
pupils without careful appraisal by the teacher. 
The background, maturity and experience of 
the pupils, and acceptance by parents, com- 
munity and school administrators must be con- 
sidered. 

The books are placed in three groupings— 
those intended primarily for students, those for 
teachers and administrators, and those helpful 
for teachers and parents. Some of the books 
listed for pupils could be read profitably by 


* Prepared with the collaboration of: Lester Kirkendall, 
Charles Derthick, Iris Rasmussen, Letitia Walsh, B. F. 
Timmons, J. T. Greene, Marjorie Cosgrove, Lillian Biester, 
Ruth Osborne, Laura Drummond and Gladys Groves. 
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parents and teachers. Because of the many 
excellent booklists already available on child 
development, titles in that area have been 
largely omitted here. 

The sources from which free catalogues and 
brief lists of useful pamphlets can be obtained 
are given separately below. 


For THE PUPIL 


Bacmeister, Rhoda W. All In the Family. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1951. Simple, practical approach 
to everyday problems of family living with guide- 
posts to friendly, wholesome relationships in the 
family. 

Baruch, Dorothy. Parents Can Be People. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1944. For and about parents; use- 
ful as reference at high school or college level; 
easy and pleasant reading. 

Beck, Lester F. Human Growth. Harcourt, Brace, 
1941. Based on educational film of this title. A 
sound treatment of sex education for the adolescent. 
Simply written, straight-forward discussion of such 
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topics as body differences, mating, and the begin- 
ning of a new life. Correlated film strips available. 

Berry, Mary. Manners Made Easy. McGraw-Hill, 
1949. Includes such topics as social usage, conduct, 
posture, clothes, grooming and correct behavior for 
teenagers. Correlated film strips available. 

Betz, Betty. Your Manners Are Showing. Grosset 
& Dunlap, 1946. A teen-age know-how, effectively 
done in pictures and rhymes with breezy prose. 

Bowman, Henry A. Marriage for Moderns. McGraw- 
Hill, 1948. A textbook of exceptional merit in- 
tended for college but also a popular high school 
reference. Emphasizes the importance of attitudes 
in marriage. A realistic discussion of all aspects 
of premarriage and marriage relations and con- 
duct. Films available to supplement text ma- 
terials. 

Bossard, James H. S. and Boll, Eleanor S. Ritual in 
Family Living. University Pennsylvania Press, 1950. 
Describes a pioneering study of family rituals 
(“patterns of prescribed behavior”) aimed at dis- 
covering which techniques make for success in 
group living and which tend toward failure, planned 
as a help toward understanding family problems. 
For students, teachers, and parents. 

Cosgrove, Marjorie and Josey, M. About You. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1952. “A text 
in workbook form. Designed to promote self un- 
derstanding through a study of personality de- 
velopment and emotional growth. Provides oppor- 
tunities for problem solving and learning through 
participation. For 9th, 10th or 11th grades. To be 
followed by Volume II, About You and Marriage, 
for 11th and 12th grades.” 

Crawford, John and Woodward, Luther. Better Ways 
of Growing Up. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1948. A beautifully illustrated book about per- 
sonality and mental health. Includes many good 
self-tests. High ethical tone. 

Duvall, Evelyn M. Facts of Life and Love. Associa- 
tion Press, 1950. Interprets the physiology and psy- 
chology of sex in terms of the every-day experi- 
ences of young people. The growing-up process is 
portrayed constructively, making clear the steps to 
emotional maturity. 

. Family Living. Macmillan, 1950. Excellent 

text for high school marriage and family living 

courses. “Sound psychological insight and devel- 
opmental viewpoint.” No treatment of sex in its 
physical aspects. Goes well with Facts of Life and 

Love. 

, and Hill, Reuben. When You Marry. 

Heath: 1945. Reliable, popular book for older 

teen-agers; discusses problems of dating, courtship 

and preparation for marriage. Enlivened by clever 
sketches. 
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Duvall, Sylvanus. Before You Marry. Association 
Press, 1949. Answers to questions asked by young 
people prior to marriage. ‘The general orienta- 
tion is toward the total personality adjustment as 
the deciding factor in marital success.” Useful as 
supplementary reading. 

Eisenberg, Phillip. Why We Act As We Do. Knopf, 
1947. Readable explanation of what science has 
discovered about human behavior, and how this 
knowledge can be applied to specific problems in 
everyday living. 

Ellenwood, James Lee. There’s No Place Like Home. 
Scribner's, 1938. The father of four children 
writes about family living with humor, realism 
and a fine feeling for family values and individual 
needs. Cartoons. Good supplementary reading. 

Fedder, Ruth. A Girl Grows Up. McGraw-Hill. 
Revised, 1949. Helps the teen-age girl to under- 
stand her self physically and emotionally; describes 
behavior readily observed in every high school. 
Family relationships, boy-girl relationships, use of 
leisure time, and development of a philosophy of 
life. 

Fields, Morey R., Goldberg, Jacob A., and Kilander, 
Holyer F. Youth Grows Into Adulthood. New 
York: Chartwell House, Inc., 1950. Helps teen- 
agers understand themselves and solve their prob- 
lems, from simple concepts of body care and groom- 
ing to choosing a mate and laying the founda- 
tions for a happy family. Suggested activities. self- 
check lists, and a bibliography of books, pamphlets, 
magazines, films and film strips. Good supplemen- 
tary reading. 

Foster, Robert G. Marriage and Family Relationships. 
Macmillan. Revised ed., 1950. Dating, courtship, 
and adjustment in marriage with special emphasis 
on personal relationships. Stresses need for early 
and continuous development of friendliness pattern 
and evolving a way of life based on “we psy- 
chology.” For older adolescent. 

Groves, Ernest R. Conserving Marriage and the 
Family. Macmillan, 1945. A marriage counselor 
discusses in a direct informal manner the various 
reasons why people consider divorce and sug- 
gests questions to be thought through in each con- 
nection. Good high school reference. 

Groves, Ernest R., Skinner, Edna L. & Swenson, Sadie 
J. The Family and its Relationships. Lippincott, 
Revised, 1948. High school text on important as- 
pects of family living. 

Groves, Gladys H. Marriage and Family Life. Holt, 
1942. A college text with abundant case material 
from the experience of a marriage counselor. ‘“Com- 
plete and thorough discussion of all phases of 
marriage, preparation for marriage, and family life 
from developmental point of view.” 
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Harris, Florence La Banke & Kauffman, Treva E. 
Young Folks At Home. Heath, 1948. The fun of 
assuming more home responsibilities and the basic 
principles of enjoyable family living presented in 
an appealing manner make this a good textbook 
for junior high and high school boys and girls. 
Units on food and clothing. 

Hogue, Helen. Bringing Up Ourselves. Scribners, 
1947. Principles of personality development and 
healthy living in a democracy. Directed to parents 
and teachers but helpful also to older high school 
students. 

Johnson, Randolph H., et al. Looking Toward Mar- 
riage. Allyn & Bacon, 1943. Dating, factors in se- 
lecting a mate, and preparation for marriage. 
Amusingly illustrated. Good for high school li- 
brary. 

Jonathan, Norton Hughes. Guide Book for the 
Young Man About Town. New York: John C. 
Winston, 1948. Revised edition of Gentlemen 
Aren't Sissies. Author's informality puts across 
without preaching points on social customs. 

Kunkel, Fritz. My Dedr Ego. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1947. Simple direct style with sound com- 
mon sense. Helps young people to see them- 
selves as they really are. Clever diagrams and gay 
pictures: 

Landis, Judson and Mary. Personal Adjustment, 
Marriage and Family Living. Prentice-Hall, 1950. 
High school text for course in family life educa- 
tion; readable style, attractive pictures and cartoons. 
Bibliography and film guide particularly useful. On 
preparation for marriage, engagement period, ad- 
justment in early years of marriage and being a 
good parent. 

Landis, Paui H. Your Marriage and Family Living. 
McGraw-Hill, 1942. High school text. Problems 
of mate selection and marriage, from the socio- 
logical point of view. Sex and personality de- 
velopment aspects not covered. 

Lawton, George. How to Be Happy Though Young. 
Vanguard, 1949. Discusses with helpful insight 
real problems of young people. Chapters include: 
Getting Along With Yourself, Your Family, Peo- 
ple, The Opposite Sex, Friends, Your Career, 
School, Society and the Universe. 

Leuba, Clarence. Ethics in Sex Conduct. Association 
Press, 1948. Frank, comprehensive discussion of 
premarital love, sex, choosing a mate, and the en- 
gagement period. Simply written. 

Levine, Milton and Seligmann, Joan H. A Baby 
Is Bore. Simon & Schuster, 1949. A well written 
book on the reproductive process including mating, 
fertilization and birth. “Approved by representa- 
tives of Catholic, Protestant and Jewish clergy. 
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Tells more frankly than many books of its kind 
how life begins.” 

McKown, Harry. A Boy Grows Up. McGraw-Hill, 
1949. A good book for boys, grades 8-10. This 
new edition deals more specifically and frankly 
than the first with the boy’s growing up process. 


Moore, Bernice and Leahy, Dorothy M. You and 
Your Family. Heath, 1948. A text for classes 
in family living. Treats basic needs, development 
of the individual, adjustments to family and friends, 
and the family in a changing society. Emphasis 
on democratic values. 

Pierce, Wellington G. Youth Comes of Age. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1948. High school text which makes 
a direct personal approach to the problems of boys 
and girls. Written and illustrated in a style en- 
joyed by youth. Physical aspects of sex not covered 
but there is a chapter entitled “Sound Attitude 
Toward Sex.’’ Suggestions for study and discus- 
sion as well as a list of films. 

Preston, George H. The Substance of Mental Health. 
Rinehart, 1943. A fine analysis in simple language 
of how children learn about families, obedience, 
sex, adulthood, and how these learnings affect 
mental health. Suitable as reference book in junior 
high, senior high school and college. 

Reynolds, Martha May. Children From Seed to 
Saplings. McGraw-Hill, Revised 1951. Reliable 
guide in observing children from infancy through 
adolescence. For students, parents and teachers. 

Schacter, Helen. How Personalities Grow. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: McKnight & McKnight, 1949. 
Simple guide to understanding how personality 
grows and develops as individuals of all ages try 
to satisfy their social and emotional needs. Fac- 
tors influencing behavior patterns, problem-solving 
techniques, fears and defenses. 

Scheinfeld, Amram. Women and Men. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1944. Sociological and psychological dif- 
ferences. Suitable as a high school and college 
reference. Easy, interesting reading. 

Schmiedeler, Edgar. Marriage and Family Living. 
McGraw-Hill, 1946. Textbook for use in Catholic 
schools. 

Sorenson, Herbert and Malm, Marguerite. Psychol- 
ogy for Living. McGraw-Hill, 1948. Outstanding 
text for high school courses on problems of human 
living and personal relations. Profusely illustrated. 
Simple, clear style that appeals to students. Sec- 
tions on mental health and adjustment, courtship, 
marriage, and life work. 

Spencer, Frances H. An American Family Album. 
Harpers, 1946. Collection of short stories dealing 
with interesting family situations. Study questions 
following each story are useful for discussion. 

Strain, Frances Bruce. Love at the Threshold. Ap- 
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pleton-Century-Crofts, 1943. Frank discussion of 

dating, romance, marriage, sex, and reproduction, 

for the older adolescent. Easy-to-read style. 

Teen Days. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
1946. Social and sexual adjustments of young 
people, 12-15. Written in a simple, friendly way. 

The Miracle of Growth. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1950. Beautifully done; makes 
available in book form The Miracle of Growth ex- 
hibit at the Museum of Science and Industry. 
Traces human development from conception through 
adolescence. Good for teenagers, newlyweds, ex- 
pectant mothers and parents. 

The Seventeen Reader. Lippincott, 1950. Best liked 
stories and most favored features selected from the 
magazine, Seventeen. Thirty-five articles constitute 
a basic guide to problems of the growing-up years 
and give practical answers to questions modern 
girls ask. 

Thorpe, Louis P. Personality and Youth. Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C. Brown Co., 1949. High school 
text. A guide to personality improvement and 
social adjustment. Questions in each chapter to 
stimulate discussion and personal adjustment for 
the adolescent. 

Ullman, Frances. Girl Alive! Cleveland: World 
Publishing Co., 1947. Helpful suggestions for 
teen-age girls. “Discusses how to make the most 
of one’s appearance and assets, and how to get 
along with one’s boy friends.” 

Welshimer, Helen. Quwestions Girls Ask. Dutton, 
Revised, 1949. Dating, boy-girl relationships, pre- 
marital standards, and personality building. ‘The 
style is chatty and realistic yet idealistic.” 

Wood, Mildred W. Living Together in the Family. 
Washington, D.C. American Home Economics 
Association, 1946. For high school students, but 
usable in study groups outside of school. Good 
case material. 

Woods, Marjorie B. Your Wedding, How to Plan 
and Enjoy It. Bobbs-Merrill, 1949. 

Woodward, Elizabeth. Strictly Private. Crowell, 
1944. A breezy book about the problems of teen- 
age girls. One of the best of this type. 





For TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Bacmeister, Rhoda W. Your Child and Other Peo- 
ple, At Home, At School, At Play. Little, Brown, 
1950. Valuable aid for parents and teachers in 
directing social development of children. Empha- 
sizes the preschool child and the importance of 
early experiences and emotional patterns in laying 
the foundation for character and personality 
growth. 

Baruch, Dorothy W. New Ways in Discipline. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1949. Shows the importance of helping 
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children to accept and express their feelings in 

non-destructive ways. “The Lois Fisher drawings 

have a symbolic quality with underlying humor 
and understanding. For parents, teachers and doc- 
tors.” 

One Little Boy. New York: Julian Press, 
1952. Story of the therapy of one little boy. Pro- 
vides insight into what children are like under- 
neath the usually spoken thoughts. Author be- 
lieves the same basic thoughts and feelings may 
Or may not create personality disturbances or dis- 
cipline problems in children, depending upon 
whether they have been aided in the maturing 
process by sympathetic understanding and wise han- 
dling. 

Benedict, Agnes & Franklin, Adele. The Happy 
Home. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1941. “A guide 
to family living, its ailings, failings and successes. 
Stresses the value of cooperative patterns in the 
home.” 

Blair, Arthur Witt & Benton, William H. Growth 
and Development of the Preadolescent. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1951. Mainly about the psychology 
of the preadolescent including material based on 
recent research in widely scattered fields. Can be 
used as a textbook as well as by parents and 
child study groups. Good bibliography at end of 
each chapter. 

Blos, Peter. The Adolescent Personality. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1941. Study of individual be- 
havior for the Progressive Education Association, 
with two case histories, from which a theory of 
adolescent personality is developed, showing the 
many factors that enter into it. 

Burgess, Ernest W. & Locke, Harvey. The Family. 
American Book Co., 1945. “A well rounded treat- 
ment of family organization and its trends toward 
companionship relation of its members, but it 
carries an unusual amount of research suggestions 
which teachers themselves may wish to follow. .. . 
Many case studies of real families.” College text. 

Davis, W. Allison & Havighurst, Robert J. Father of 
the Man. Houghton, Mifflin, 1947. Based on 
research on practices of child rearing in working 
class, middle class, Negro and white families, show- 
ing that personality is largely the product of learn- 
ing. Highly readable. 

English, O. Spurgeon & Foster, C. Fathers Are 
Parents, Too. Putnam, 1951. This simply writ- 
ten book helps develop better understanding of the 
role of the father in the family. Case histories range 
from young married couples to grandparents. 

English, O. Spurgeon & Pearson, Gerald H. J. Emo- 
tional Problems of Living. W.W. Norton, 1945. 
A psychiatric interpretation of the development of 
personality from infancy to maturity. Attempts to 
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help people understand how they develop. Impor- 
tant background reading for teachers and parents. 

Erickson, E. H. Childhood and Society. Norton, 
1950. “A psychiatrist looks at children and so- 
ciety. Descriptions of the development of children 
in today’s world—a new approach. Author for- 
mulated the background on the development of a 
healthy personality in children for the Midcentury 
White House Conference, 1950.” 

——. Growth and Crises of the Healthy Personal- 
ity. Edited by M. J. E. Senn. New York: Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1950. “The symposium pre- 
sents Dr. Erickson’s original paper and a discussion 
of it by a group of psychiatrists, anthropologists, 
psychologists, and educators.” 

Fleming, C. M. Adolescence. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1949. Comprehensive, 
well-balanced survey of the entire field. Concludes 
adolescence is not a sudden spasmodic affair, but 
a continuous process. Views sex education as part 
of a wider guidance. 

Frank, Lawrence K. & Mary. How to Help Your 
Child in School. Viking, 1950. Takes parents 
into the schoolroom and shows what and how a 
child is taught, from nursery school to junior high 
school. Explains what has been discovered over the 
last twenty years about how a child grows and 
learns, and how new knowledge is changing school 
methods. 

Fromme, Allan. The Psychologist Looks at Sex and 
Marriage. Prentice-Hall, 1950. Shows why and 
how marriages fail and points the way to marital 
success through self-understanding and maturity. 

Grossman, Jean Schick. Life With Family. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1948. A specialist looks 
back on her own family life. Amusing, philosophi- 
cal, instructive. Radiates the warmth which comes 
from belonging to a family. A guide for parents 
that provides a wealth of stories and illustrations 
of various principles and ideals discussed in teach- 
ing family living. 

Gruenberg, Sidonie M., and Staff of the Child Study 
Association of America. Oxr Children Today. 
Viking Press, 1952. Attractive, well-organized book 
by 26 specialists in mental hygiene, education, psy- 
chiatry, and the ministry. Includes changes in 
family living, problems of early childhood through 
adolescence, changing goals in education, and the 
impact of our world today. Easily read. Intended 
for parents, but teachers and students will find it 
valuable for quick reference. 

Havighurst, Robert J. & Taba, Hilda. Adolescent 
Character and Personality. Wiley, 1949. A com- 
panion volume to Elmtown’s Youth. Consists of 
methods used and conclusions drawn from charac- 
ter analysis studies of boys and girls 16 years old. 
Significant for all working with youth. 
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Hill, Reuben. Families Under Stress. Harper, 1949. 
A research study of the ways in which different 
families adjusted to the crises of war separation and 
reunion. Useful for teachers, and for young adults 
anticipating military service. 

Hollingshead, August. Elmtown’s Youth. Wiley, 
1949. Analysis of the social system of a mid- 
western community. Describes the class structure 
and relationships between it and the behavior pat- 
terns of adolescents in high school and out. 

Hurlock, Elizabeth. Adolescent Development. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1949. One of the best recent books 
in the field. 

Jenkins, G. J., Schacter, Helen & Bauer, William. 
These Are Your Children. Scott, Foresman, 1949. 
Reference book for parents and teachers, enabling 
them to verify typical behavior of normal children, 
age five to adolescence. Case histories and a wealth 
of photographs. Good bibliography and list of 
visual aids. Presents concepts which parents and 
teachers may expect child to develop at each age 
level. Very readable. 


“Josselyn, Irene M. (M.D.) Psychosocial Develop- 


ment of Children. New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1948. Outlines stages in 
development from prenatal factors through adoles- 
cence, demonstrating the normal pattern of growth 
and development from the psychoanalyst's point of 
view. Indicates also where deviations may occur 
and their causes and ultimate results. 

Landis, Judson & Mary. Building a Successful Mar- 
riage. Prentice-Hall, 1948. A discussion of prob- 
lems of marriage and family relations for those who 
are not yet married and for married people who 
wish to achieve a high level of success. A good, 
general, easily read college text. 

Levy, John & Munroe, Ruth. The Happy Family. 
Knopf, 1938. A basic reference book for older 
adolescents. Widely used and recommended, Easy 
reading. Considered one of the best books present- 
ing the emotional aspects of marriage and the 
strengths*and adjustments for a happy family. 

Mead, Margaret. Male and Female. Morrow, 1949. 
Changes in the roles of both sexes, particularly 
women, and the doubts, fears, and resentments in 
regard to these roles. Based on the author's an- 
thropological studies of male and female behavior in 
seven different societies in the southwest Pacific. 

Menninger, Karl. Love Against Hate. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1942. An explanation from the psychiatric 
point of view of the natural development and inter- 
play of emotions within the individual. Considers 
how these emotions are influenced by social condi- 
tions. Helpful for teachers and counselors on 
parent-child relations. 

Menninger, William C. You and Psychiatry. Scrib- 
ners, 1949. Simplified statement of what psycho- 
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analysts think are the components of the personal- 
ity, the way it develops and performs. Very help- 
ful in aiding the development of the mental health 
of small children. Considers habits carelessly ac- 
quired in infancy that may originate in the parent- 
child relationship. 

Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. For Every Child a Healthy Personality: A 
Digest of the Fact Finding Report. Raleigh, N.C.: 
Health Publications Institute. “A new approach to 
the study of personality in terms of the child’s 
growth and his relation to his family at each stage.” 

Neisser, Edith G. Brothers and Sisters. Harper, 
1951. Received Parent's Magazine Award. Goes 
thoroughly into causes of jealousy, rivalry, and ways 
in which families can minimize sources of conflict 
between siblings. 

Osborne, Ernest G. The Family Scrapbook. Associa- 
tion Press 1951. Readable, short articles from the 
author’s syndicated column, rich in practical sug- 
gestions and common sense. 

Redl, Fritz & Wineman, David. Children Who Hate. 
Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1952. First of two 
books dealing with the problems of children who 
are hyper-aggressive, impulsive and emotionally 
disturbed. An analysis of what is the matter with 
these children. Volume II will deal with how to 
treat them. 

Shayon, Robert- L. Television and Our Children. 
Longmans, Green, 1951. Surveys problems raised 
by TV in relation to children and suggests ways in 
which parents and community may meet them. 

Spaulding, Willard B. & Montague, John R. Alcohol 
and Human Affairs. Yonkers: World Book Com- 
pany, 1949. 

Spock, Benjamin (M.D.) The Pocket Book of Baby 
and Child Care. Pocket Books, 1948. ‘A manual 
on all phases of the physical and emotional develop- 
ment of the infant and young child.” Valuable for 
parents to own. 

Steckle, Lynde C. Problems of Human Adjustment. 
Harper, 1949. “A very fair approach to the prob- 
lems that people actually face in life. Interesting 
and readable. Stresses the point that individuals 
must face and in turn solve the fundamental prob- 
lems of living.” 

Strain, Frances Bruce. But You Don’t Understand! 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. Twelve dramatic 
short stories, each portraying a situation common 
to the teen-ager of today. A contribution to under- 
standing his basic needs and desires, and ways in 
which they can be met in everyday life. 

. Normal Sex Interests of Children. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1948. Factual study of the de- 
velopment of sex interest and activity in the average 
child from infancy to the beginning of maturity. 

Symonds, Percival M. The Dynamics of Parent-Child 
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Relationships. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1949. Fills a real need for books in the 
general field of family relationships. Parental ob- 
jection, overprotection, overindulgence, parental am- 
bition, ambivalence, and sibling rivalry, etc. Good 
bibliography. 

Whitman, Howard. Le?#’s Tell the Truth About Sex. 
New York: Pellegrini & Cudahy, 1949. “For 
adults who want to reorient their own attitudes, 
parents who want a guide to why, how and when 
to give their children the true facts, and for teachers, 
doctors and clergymen who want a book they can 
safely recommend.” 

Wood, Leland Foster. How Love Grows in Mar- 
riage. Macmillan, 1950. How love can grow 
through a life-time together is far more important 
than how love feels at the beginning of marriage. 
Fine book with a religious tone. 

Zachry, Caroline B. Emotion and Conduct in Adoles- 
cence. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1940. An ac- 
count of the study of adolescents conducted by the 
Progressive Education Association. Needs of 
adolescents and the potential function of the edu- 
cator in helping them toward constructive adjust- 
ments. 


For TEACHERS AND COUNSELORS 


American Association of School Administrators. Edu- 
cation for Family Life: 19th Yearbook. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1941. Suggestions for developing cur- 
ricula and expanding the schools’ offerings in this 
area. Excellent bibliographies, including fiction 
and biography lists. 

Becker, Howard & Hill, Reuben. Family, Marriage 
and Parenthood. Heath, 1948. Symposium on 
various aspects of family life by twenty-two well- 
known contributors. Family life from premarriage 
period through marriage interaction, the coming of 
children, and the maturation of the family. 

Biester, Lillian, Griffiths, William & Pearce, N. C. 
(M.D.) Units in Personal Health and Human 
Relations. University Minnesota Press, 1947. Or- 
ganized units that can be presented separately by 
gtade levels from kindergarten through junior col- 
lege. Includes references for teachers, and stu- 
dents, as well as visual aids. Emphasis on knowl- 
edge and attitudes associated with physical develop- 
ment and sex interests. Practical help for the 
teacher. 

Bossing, Nelson L. Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Prentice-Hall, 1951. Promotes the type of 
educational program that gives emphasis to prepa- 
ration for family living. 

Bullis, H. E. & O'Malley, E. E. Human Relations in 
the Classroom. Course II. Wilmington: Delaware 
Society for Mental Hygiene, 1948. Stories based 
on the personal experiences of boys and girls at 
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approximately the 6th and 7th grade levels il- 
lustrate the directed development of the discus- 
sion period and certain techniques of evaluating the 
results. A report of family relationship classes in 
Delaware. 

California Journal of Secondary Education. Vol. 25, 
January, 1950. Education for Family Life. Havi- 
land Hall, Berkeley: California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education. Ten articles on integration in 
senior problems, art, biology and homemaking at 
senior high school and junior college level. 

Vol. 26, April, 1951. Education for 
‘Family Life. Articles describing actual programs 
of family life education now in operation, showing 
developments and progress in both California and 
Illinois. 

Cassidy, Rosalind & Kozman, Hilda. Counseling 
Girls in a Changing Society. McGraw-Hill, 1947. 
A guide for teachers and counselors in high school 
and college. Foreword by Margaret Mead. 

Cunningham, Ruth and associates. Understanding 
Group Behavior of Boys and Girls. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1951. A report of co- 
operative action research by teachers, students and 
parents, with implications of value in the teaching 
and practice of family relationships; and in plan- 
ning and evaluating experiences that are basic to 
adolescent careers from friendship to courtship. 

Dyer, Dorothy T. The Family Today, a Guide for 
Leaders. University of Minnesota Press, 1950. 
Five units consisting of twenty-two projects worked 
out cooperatively by graduate students in author's 
course in family life education, in 1949. Wide 
range, from problems facing boys and girls of 7th 
grade up, to family responsibilities, community re- 
lationships. Each unit is an outline of a situation 
and suggestions are offered as to ground to be 
covered, approach and references for information. 

Elias, L. J. High School Youth Look at ‘Their 
Problems. Pullman, Washington: The College 
Book Store, 1949. Tabulated results of state-wide 
survey of the opinions of 5,500 high school youth 
concerning their schools, families, friends, and 
futures. 

Faunce, Roland & Bossing, Nelson L. Developing 
the Core Curriculum. Prentice-Hall, 1951. ‘Rep- 
resents the most up-to-date thinking on the high 
school curriculum and promotes the type of edu- 
cational program that gives emphasis to prepara- 
tion for family living.” 

Force, Elizabeth & Finck, Edgar. Family Relation- 
ships Workbook, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania: 
Continental Press, 1948. Outline of the units in 
the course in family relations at Tom’s River, New 
Jersey, High School. For class use in hands of 
pupils. Includes a teacher’s guide and handbook. 

Goodykoontz, Bess & Coon, Beulah. Family Living 
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and Our Schools. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1947. 
Ways in which elementary, junior and senior high 
schools can work and cooperate with families in 
meeting needs of children and families. 

Hamrin, Shirley A. & Paulson, Blanch B. Counseling 
Adolescents. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1950. Outstanding in its field. An overview of 
counseling techniques, particularly at the high 
school level. Eclectic point of view. 

Harper, Robert. Marriage. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1949. A functional philosophy of marriage in- 
cluding many practical suggestions. 

Havighurst, Robert J. Developmental Tasks in Edu- 
cation. University Chicago Press, 1948. “The 
tasks of each stage of a child’s growth described 
and suggestions made about how education can 
help the child carry out these tasks.” 

Jones, Harold E. Studies in Child Development. 
Berkeley: Institute of Child Welfare, 1951. Sum- 
mary of over 2,000 publications from the Institute 
of Child Welfare during the past ten years. Or- 
ganized under the headings of physical develop- 
ment, psychological studies, physical abilities, 
other motor functions, mental development, environ- 
mental factors, studies of personality and adjust- 
ment, 

Kirkendall, Lester A. Sex Education as Human 
Relations. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 1950. 
A book on methods, content, and materials for 
teachers. Emphasizes idea that sex education is 
best given in the context of human relations and 
family life education. Comprehensive bibliography 
organized according to topic and reader interest as 
well as an excellent film list and other teaching 
aids. Only book of its kind in the field. Re- 
liable. 

Locke, Harvey J. Predicting Adjustment in Mar- 
riage. Holt, 1951. Monograph on research find- 
ings. Valuable contribution to materials needed 
in preparation of predictive devices in studying suc- 
cess in marriage, and possible problems in the 
marital relationship. 

Meek, Lois H. The Personal and Social Develop- 
ment of Boys and Girls, with Implications for Sec- 
ondary Education. Progressive Education Associa- 
tion Publications, 1940. A book which should be 
read by all who work with adolescents. 

National Society for the Study of Education. Forty- 
Third Yearbook, Part 1, Adolescence. University 
Chicago Press, 1944. Summary of findings of re- 
search on adolescent, providing many references to 
current materials. 

Olson, Willard. Child Development. Heath, 1949. 
A multidiscipline study of growth, with skillful 
blending of school practices and research findings, 
to help teachers and other professional workers 
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who teach and guide children. Easy, readable 
style, documented by up-to-date research, 

Pearson, Gerald H. J. Emotional Disorders of Chil- 
dren. Norton, 1949. Of value in depicting the 
causes, diagnosis, and treatment of behavior difh- 
culties and the more basic aspects of child behavior. 

Mudd, Emily H. The Practice of Marriage Counsel- 
ing. Association Press, 1951. Extensive presenta- 
tion of philosophy, methods, and preparation for 
marriage counseling. Chapter V, Less Formalized 
Marriage Counseling, has many practical sugges- 
tions for teachers. Lists resource agencies, and re- 
ports on counseling services in this country. 

Redl, Fritz & Wattenberg, W. W. Mental Hygiene in 
Teaching. Harcourt, Brace, 1951. “Basic con- 
cepts of mental hygiene as they apply to human 
relations in the classroom. Many illustrative in- 
cidents.” 

Rockwood, Lemo & Ford, Mary N. Youth, Mar- 
riage, and Parenthood. Wiley, 1945. “A study 
of the attitudes of college students toward court- 
ship, marriage, and parenthood.” 

Strain, Frances Bruce. Sex Guidance in Family Life 
Education, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1944. Help- 
ful to those interested in planning a coordinated 
program of sex education throughout the public 
school system. Includes much material from New 
Patterns in Sex Teaching. 

Stratemeyer, Forkner, McKim et al. Developing a 
Curriculum for Modern Living. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1947. Suggests curricula at various age levels. 

Syracuse University. Family Life Materials. Syracuse 
University Press, 1949. Annotated (evaluative) 
listing of books, pamphlets, films, filmstrips, pro- 
fessional periodicals, with a glossary of. terms. 
Attitude scales, civic affairs, choosing a life partner, 
understanding other people, use of leisure time, 
standards for home life. 

University of California. Family Life Materials. 
Berkeley: Department of Home Economics, 1952. 
Bulletin, Selected Readings on Marriage and Family 
Relations. Annotated and arranged by levels of 
maturity of the reader. Community evaluation 
scale for family life program in high school; 
utilizing community support for family life edu- 
cation. 

Vick, Marvin. Amnotated Bibliography in Family 
Life Education. Sanford, North Carolina: Author. 
(Prepared for N.C. Family Life Council), 1951. 
Includes all available publications through July, 
1951; classified. 

Waller, Willard & Hill, Reuben. The Family: A 
Dynamic Interpretation. New York. Dryden Press, 
Revised, 1951. Incorporates many of the most 
recent research findings. “Outstanding volume no 
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person concerned with the family can afford not 
to know.” 

Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. Fostering Mental Health 
in Our Schools. National Education Association, 
1950. This interesting book is filled with prac- 
tical information that should be of value to teachers 
from nursery school through college. I. Factors 
Determining Behavior and Development; II. The 
Child’s Motivations; III. Knowing and Helping 
the Child. Prepared by staff members of the 
University of Chicago's committee on human de- 
velopment. A study of the ways classroom teach- 
ing can improve mental health. 
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The Indirect Assessment of Marital Adjustment 


ROBERT M. FRUMKIN 
Department of Sociology, Ohio State University 


In recent years there has been much criticism 
regarding the value of marriage adjustment 
scales of the direct type. The main criticism is 
that the validity of such scales is questionable 
because the questions used are too personal and 
subjective rather than less personal and more ob- 
jective. With few notable exceptions, investi- 
gators have not attempted to develop an indirect 
type of instrument for the assessment of marital 
adjustment. 


Negative aspects of the Direct Type of Scale 


Why should one bother with indirect measures 
in the first place? As a working hypothesis one 
could hold, as did Taves,! that the indirect ap- 
proach promises a more reliable and more valid 
instrument for the assessment of marital ad- 
justment than the direct approach used in such 
standardized scales as those of Burgess and Cot- 
trell, Terman, Locke, and others. The direct ap- 
proach involves some of the following negative 
features which are presumably not found in 
the indirect scale: 

(1) Examinee manipulation —Consciously ot 
unconsciously, if the respondent is set on show- 
ing others that his marriage is successful, even 
though in fact he may know it is not, he may 
respond in a fashion contrary to fact. Thus 
Bernard,? Kirkpatrick,* and others have agreed 
with Taves when he said: 

if a man applying for a job knew that his being 
hired depended on his presenting a picture of marital 
tranquility, he would tend, both consciously and un- 
consciously, to try for a higher adjustment score than 
if not so motivated. The direct approach is highly 
responsive to such distortion.* 


1M. J. Taves. ‘A Direct vs. an Indirect Approach in 
Measuring Marital Adjustment.’’ American Sociological Re- 
view, 13:538-541, 1948, 

2J. Bernard. ‘‘An Instrument for the Measurement of 
Success in Marriage."’ Publication of the American So- 
ciological Society. 27:94-106, 1933. 

*C. Kirkpatrick. ‘‘Community of Interest and the 
Measurement of Marriage Adjustment.’ The Family. 18: 
133-37, 1937. 

*Op cit. p. 538, 
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(2) Examinee antagonism.—Some respond- 
ents resent being asked personal questions and 
so may refuse to answer questions, or may not 
answer them honestly. Bernard cites such 
antagonism as an ethical criticism of marriage 
prediction scales. She also points out that such 
scales may also sharpen differences by bringing 
them to the attention of the examinee and thus 
have an unwholesome effect on the marriage. 
Taves also is quick to point to examinee antago- 
nism as an essential difficulty with direct scales. 

(3) Differential motivation —Because of the 
nature of the questions and the situations under 


‘which they may be answered, motivation may be 


very different in each case. For example, if 
a spouse is trying to impress the investigator 
he will naturally tend to make his score high. 

(4) Questionable reliability—Although sta- 
tistically the reliability in direct scales is very 
high, such reliability may be fictitious because 
the examinee as suggested by (1), (2), and (3) 
above may easily control his responses. 

(5) Questionable validity—Because of the 
preceding considerations the validity of such 
scales would be questionable. Ellis notes: 

The validity studies made on the prediction scales 
have been almost invariably done with small, atypical, 
biased samples. The validation procedures used with 
the scales have frequently been inadequate, and have 


especially failed to employ suitable outside per- 
formance measures of success or failure in marriage.5 


The Assessment of Marital Adjustment by the 
Indirect Approach 


For our definition and understanding of the 
indirect approach we refer to the work of 
Campbell, who lists two types of indirect 
measures: (1) disguised-nonstructured, i.e., 
typical “projective” techniques; (2) disguised- 


5A. Ellis. ‘‘The Value of Marriage Prediction Tests.’’ 
American Sociological Review. 13:710-718, 1948. 

€D. T. Campbell. ‘The Indirect Assessment of Social 
Attitudes.’"” The Psychological Bulletin. 47:15-38, 1950. 
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structured, i.e., tests which approximate the ob- 
jective testing of attitudes. He posits two 
prerequisites for an indirect measure: (a) that 
the examinee shall be neither self-conscious nor 
aware of the intent of the study and (b) that the 
form of the attitude being measured shall not be 
destroyed in the process of describing it. For 
the two indirect measures he lists many subtypes. 
For the disguised-nonstructured tests he lists 
approaches based on the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test; approaches utilizing doll play; sent- 
ence completion tests; miscellaneous non-struc- 
tured techniques as e.g., the Rosenzweig Picture 
Frustration Test. The main advantage of these 
tests seem to be in the factor of freedom rather 
than disguise. 

Coming to the disguised-structured tests, (i.e., 
information tests, tests of ability to do critical 
thinking, inference tests, etc.), with which we 
are more concerned, we find what approximates 
the objective testing of attitudes. Here the 
respondent participates in an objective task— 
that is, he seeks right answers. There is thus 
common motivation; namely, the desire to per- 


form well. We find then an attempt to diag- | 


nose attitudes from systematic bias in the per- 
formance of an objective task. For example, 
Hammond’ has shown that an information test 
can make use of systematic error in order to 
infer attitudes. Assuming that guessing is 
closely related to one’s attitudes, he forced re- 
spondents to choose between two alternative 
answers (on an information test) each of which 
was by intent equally wrong, but in opposite 
directions from the correct answer. Thus by 
“error-choice’ he was able to infer attitudes. 
At the present time there has been very little 
effort toward the indirect assessment of marital 
adjustment, but the little work done has en- 
couraged investigators to consider the problem 
worthy of further study. With this cursory in- 
troduction to the indirect approach we shall 
review the brief history of this approach in the 
measurement of marital adjustment. 
Recognizing the inadequacies of the direct 
™K. R. Hammond. ‘‘Measuring Attitudes by Error 


Choice: An Indirect Method.’ Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology. 43:38-48, 1948. 
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approach in the measurement of marital ad- 
justment, Jessie Bernard in 1932 developed 
what approximates probably the first instru- 
ment using the indirect approach in the assess- 
ment of marital adjustment. She assumed that 
the actual attitudes of spouses can be studied 
only by indirect methods. For this purpose 
she devised an anonymous questionnaire which 
resembled the disguised-structured type test de- 
scribed by Campbell. 
Her method was simply as follows: 


The individual is given three sheets of paper, each 
containing an identical list of about 100 qualitative 
terms or “traits,” such as “abusive,” “affectionate,” 
etc., arranged alphabetically. These terms were se- 
cured from Mowrer’s study of disorganized families,§ 
and from Mrs. Woodhouse’s study of successful mar- 
riages.? These constitute the stimuli. The person is 
requested to check all the traits which apply to his 
wife, to double-check those which are very character- 
istic, and to triple-check those that are most character- 
istic. These are the responses. In order to determine 
whether any particular response or check indicates a 
favorable or unfavorable response, and the intensity 
of the response, the individual is further requested on 
the second sheet to check, double-check, and triple- 
check traits he considers necessary, very necessary, and 
extremely necessary for success in marriage, and on the 
third sheet to do the same for traits which he considers 
harmful to success in marriage. The second and 
third sheets thus constitute a standard by which we 
can determine the quality and intensity of any response 
on the first sheet. The final score is based on the re- 
lation of the responses on the first sheet to those 
on the other two.1° 

Although Bernard probably felt that this 
instrument was a ‘‘disguised” instrument it is 
apparent that the cognizant and intelligent re- 
spondent could manipulate his responses in 
much the same way in which the usual direct 
scale responses may be manipulated. The re- 
liability of the instrument was found to be 
.96 by use of the Spearman-Brown formula. 
Bernard approached the problem of validity 
from three different angles: (1) a comparison 
of scores with the rating of an objective ob- 
server, i.e., Dr. Popenoe, who knew the cases 


Family Disorganization. Chicago: 


1927. pp. 63-72. 


SE. R. Mowrer. 
Chicago University Press. 

®C. G. Woodhouse. “A Study of 250 Successful Fam- 
ilies." Social Forces. 7:511-32, 1930. 

J. Bernard. Op. cit. pp. 96-97. 
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in detail; (2) a comparison of the scores of 
spouses; and (3) an analysis of the validity 
of the responses in particular cases.‘ The 
third approach to validity was based on an 
analysis of case histories. 

The rank order correlation was used with 
Dr. Popenoe’s ratings on 13 cases and found to 
be .89. The correlation of husbands’ and 
wives’ scores turned out to be .74. The third 
approach is interesting but beyond the scope 
of this study since it is based on analysis of 
the responses in relation to a particular case 
history. 

Technical defects of the instrument may be 
designated as follows: 

it tends to score too high, it is inadequately differ- 
entiating at the upper limit; it is too difficult for the 
average person; it lacks provision for a uniform 
number of responses in all cases to guarantee equal 
reliability; it is cumbersome and awkward; and 
finally, three checks may not be enough to allow for 
fine discriminations.1? 

Since the approach to validity using Dr. Pope- 
noe’s ratings was made on only 13 cases, the 
rank order correlation of .89 is certainly open to 
serious question. The validity based on the cor- 
relation of the scores of husbands and wives 
(.74) may be a more valid measure than the 
former but it, too, is open to criticism on other 
grounds; e.g., one may question whether or not 
marital adjustment is mutual. On the whole, 
the theory of the instrument makes ‘it worthy 
of further exploration, but its cumbersomeness 
and awkwardness and its other technical defects 
call for much revision. 

In order to develop an indirect type of in- 
strument which perhaps could overcome some 
of the defects of Bernard’s instrument Clifford 
Kirkpatrick developed his Scale of Family In- 
terests. Kirkpatrick based his scale on the hy- 
pothesis that: 

community of interests between married persons 
is an important factor in marital adjustment, and 


that a measure of a community of interests may be a 
relatively innocuous index for measuring adjustment 


1 Op. cit., p. 100. 
2 Op. cit. pp. 98-99. 
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and for predicting the success of a relationship between 
two persons of the opposite sex.15 


Simply stated, the scale consists of 60 interest 
items duplicated on two single sheets of paper. 
On the first sheet the respondent is requested 
to check those interests which he enjoys engag- 
ing in as personal interests. On the second 
sheet he is requested to check all those in- 
terests which he enjoys engaging in with his 
spouse. The adjustment score is readily ob- 
tained by dividing the number of personal in- 
terests by the number of personal interests 
which are also mutual interests, i.e., the double- 
checked items, 

More recently, in 1949, David Komisar™* de- 
veloped what he calls “A Marriage Story Com- 
pletion Test.” This test would come under 


‘Campbell's disguised-nonstructured type of in- 


direct instrument. It consists of five cards, 
each with a brief summary of a problem fac- 
ing a married couple. The subject is asked 
to create a dialogue between husband and wife 
and to supply an ending for the story. As a 
projective type of test it has the same weak- 
nesses which the Rorschach and the Thematic 
Apperception Test have, i.e., much depends on 
the ability and insight of the specific inter- 
preter of the test. There was no ‘formal’ 
method of scoring responses. Reactions were 
considered in terms of the subject's background. 

Taves used the Kirkpatrick scale as the in- 
direct approach and the Terman scale as the 
direct approach to the measurement of marital 
adjustment and found that the two scales cor- 
related .71. The reliability of the Kirkpatrick 
scale for his sample was .88 by use of odd-even 
scores.® For validity, an outside rating of 
the marriages was used. Taves had outside 
raters (students) evaluate each marriage on 
a five-point scale and correlated these ratings 
with the Kirkpatrick scores. This correlation 
was .65. The correlation between the spouses’ 


13C. Kirkpatrick. Op. cit. p. 134. 
14*‘A Marriage Problem ‘Story Completion Test.’ Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology. 13:403-406, 1949, 
8 C, Kirkpatrick. Op. cit. and M. J. Taves. Op. cit. 
p. 540. 
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own estimate of their marital happiness and 
Kirkpatrick scores was .63. 

Recently the writer’® repeated a comparative 
study of the direct and indirect approach to 
the measurement of marital adjustment using 
the Burgess Marriage Adjustment Form*’ as 
the direct approach and the Kirkpatrick scale 
as the indirect approach. He also explored 
some of the potentialities of the Kirkpatrick 
scale as the basis for a number of derived in- 
direct measures. 

The field source was the G.I. Village, the 
Ohio State University housing for married 
veteran students. Voluntary participation was 
obtained from 107 randomly selected couples. 

Each couple completed the Kirkpatrick and 
Burgess schedules, Fifty-two judges selected 
the 20 most significant and insignificant in- 
terest items of the Kirkpatrick scale on the 
basis of what they held to be the importance 
of these interests for marital adjustment. On 
the basis of the assumption that an unadjusted 
spouse, especially the wife, will ‘protest too 
much” concerning the mutuality of interests 
regardless of their importance to marital ad- 
justment, a number of hypotheses were formu- 
lated and a number of indirect measures, on 
the basis of these hypotheses, were derived 
from the data. 


Negative Aspects of the Indirect Approach 


The indirect instruments for the measure- 
ment of marital adjustment thus far developed 
also have their weaknesses. 

The foremost problem concerns validity. 
Under existing criteria of validity the indirect 
instrument has not been demonstrated to come 
close to the validity standard which the direct 
instrument supposedly has been able to main- 
tain. 

Another criticism of the indirect instrument is 


%R, M. Frumkin. “A Critical Analysis of the Kirk- 
patrick Scale of Family Interests as an Instrument for the 
Indirect Assessment of Marital Adjustment.’’ Columbus, 
Ohio. M.A. Thesis. Ohio State University. June, 1951. 
(unpublished) . 

17 See pp. 771-780, The Family, by Burgess and Locke. 
New York: American Book Co., 1945. 
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that in some cases it is not indirect enough, 
hence is open to essentially the same intruding 
variables as the direct instrument. Where it is 
indirect it frequently risks high examinee an- 
tagonism because the respondent is not “in on” 
the purpose of the test. 

One problem of the writer's study, just men- 
tioned, was to see how much more indirect 
we could possibly make the Kirkpatrick scale. 
That is, on the bases of a number of hypotheses 
other than those involved directly in the scale 
scores the writer attempted to construct even 
more indirect measures not called for in the 
original scale. 


Conclusions and Suggestions 


On the basis of the most recent studies on 
the indirect assessment of marital adjustment 
the major findings have been as follows: 

1. Although the validity of the indirect 
scales is not as high as that of most standard 
direct scales the reliability has been found to 
be consistently higher. 

2. Derived indirect measures may provide 
us with information concerning marital adjust- 
ment which it is relatively impossible for the 
more direct scale to obtain. 

3. Derived indirect measures yield more uni- 
form and more normal distribution of scores 
on the continuum of marital adjustment, in- 
dicating less susceptibility of the indirect meas- 
ures to examinee manipulation. 

The more indirect type of scale for the as- 
sessment of marital adjustment warrants fur- 
ther study?® because: (1) it is more reliable; 
(2) it gives us a more normal distribution of 
scores; (3) it is less subject to the common 
intruding variables of the direct scale, e.g., 
examinee manipulation, examinee antagonism, 
differential motivation, etc.; and (4) it is 
simple, economical, easier to administer, and 
easier to score. 

%D. T. Campbell (University of Chicago) and the 
writer are making plans to do extensive studies in this 
area. This seems to be a promising area for research. We 


would appreciate the reader's comments and suggestions as 
to further research in this area. 
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Family Privacy in a Multi-Unit Dwelling 


ELMER H. JOHNSON 


Department of Sociology 
North Carolina State College 


This paper studies the problem of family 
privacy in a multi-family dwelling, with special 
emphasis upon noise as a factor interfering with 
privacy. The discussion will be based upon a 
situation which made for aggravation of the 
privacy problem in a community of University 
of Wisconsin married students. Although 
Badger, Wis., has special characteristics which 
differentiate it from the usual community, it 
affords opportunity for studying phenomena 
which may lie dormant under less strained con- 
ditions in a more typical social environment. 


Badger was a temporary Federal Public Housing * 


Administration project built during World War 
II in the open country 35 miles north of Madi- 
son to house workers at the Badger Ordnance 
Plant. Because of the postwar housing short- 
age in Madison, the University assumed control 
of the project to house married students, espe- 
cially those with children. Since this project is 
nine miles from the nearest town, it must have 
the essential features of a community.? 

The home should be the place where each 
family member can find sanctuary from the 
stress of life outside the home. This requires 
a minimum of interference of family life by 
external factors. The psychological demand 
upon the home to provide privacy has grown 
with urban concentration of population and the 
resultant loss of social and economic self-sufh- 
ciency of the individual family. This privacy 
may be considered as a problem of space, of 


1A fuller description of Badger is included in the author’s 
Master of Arts dissertation: The Administrator and Group 
Life in the Planned Community, University of Wisconsin, 
1947. The University plans to close the community in 1952, 
and the Badger Ordnance Plant is scheduled to reopen. The 
total environment of the housing problem which brought 
Badger into being was similar in some respects to that de- 
scribed by Lowell J. Carr and James E. Stermer in Willow 
Run, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1952. As a post-war 
student community, Badger has some unique features but 
Willow Run indicates that the findings of this article and 
the above dissertation need not be limited to student com- 
munities, 
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sight, and of sound: space in terms of size and 
location of rooms and yard, and in terms of 
geographic relationship of the home to the ex- 
ternal world; sight in terms of a family being 
subjected to the observation of outsiders; and 
sound in terms of any obtrusive noise from out- 
side the home. It should be noted that sound 
also involves the necessity of a family’s inhibit- 
ing its activities to prevent neighbors from know- 
ing the intimate details of its life. 

The Badger Community. All 699 apartments 
of Badger are built in units ranging from four 
to thirty-two apartments to a unit. The com- 
munity consists of two areas, North Badger and 
South Badger, separated by an open field. The 
store area, community grade school, recreation 
building, and housing office are located in South 
Badger, the larger of the two areas. To be 
eligible for renting an apartment, at least one 
member of the family must be a war veteran. 
The majority of Badget’s population consists of 
students and their families, but 73 non-student 
families lived in South Badger in 1947 when 
the following data were obtained: 


Badger families by size, for students and non-students 
Based on Rental Office Records, Sept. 1, 1947 


Number in Student Non-Student 
Family Families Families 
1 0 1 
2 230 (a) 5 
> 282 18 
4 65 20 
5 10 13 
6 1 9 
Ds 0 4 
8 0 2 
9 0 0 
10 0 1 

Totals 588 73 


(a) Mostly North Badger couples. 


These non-students had remained after the 
war plant had closed or had moved into Badger 
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before the University assumed formal control 
of the project. The FPHA had required that 
these families be allowed to remain after the 
community was taken over for students. Some 
of the non-student residents are employed in 
project maintenance, some work in nearby com- 
munities, and several families are on Sauk 
county public assistance rolls. On the average, 
these non-student residents are older in age, 
have larger families, have older children, have 
less education, and have different social norms 
than the students. Contravention marks the re- 
lations between students and non-students, with 
the former in the dominant position. In fact, 
some student families restrict their use of the 
Badger recreation building because they con- 
tend that the non-students have made it seem 
like a “lower-class bar.” This is in spite of the 
fact that it has the physical characteristics and 
recreational program for which it was designed 
by the University: a temporary recreation build- 
ing for students and their families. 

There is a definite tendency for the student 
families of North Badger and of South Badger 
to remain somewhat aloof from one another. 
South Badger had existed as a student com- 
munity before the conversion of North Badger 
barracks into apartments. North Badger 
residents feel that they have fewer privileges 
and less voice in community affairs, than South 
Badgerites. The open field separating the two 
areas is a contributing factor, but the primary 
cause for this contravention seems to be the 
different family roles of the wives. Many 
North Badger women have jobs with the result 
that many of their attitudes and values are those 
of a married career woman. The majority of 
the North Badger wives are childless. Their 
leisure time, if they are not employed, encourages 
the development of cliques to a greater extent 
than to be found in South Badger where the 
emphasis is upon the role of mother with in- 
terests centered in her home and children. In 
both areas the social world of the wife is re- 
stricted usually to the apartments in the im- 
mediate vicinity. In North Badger, this social 
world is likely to be limited to one “barracks.” 
In South Badger, the two housing units sharing 
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a common backyard make up a social world. 

South Badger has 451 apartments in row- 
type units: 224 one-bedroom, 207 two-bedroom, 
12 three-bedroom, and 8 apartments without 
bedrooms. The units are one-floor, box-shaped, 
flat-roofed structures of simple design. The 
kitchen and living room are combined. Each 
apartment has its own bathroom. Many apart- 
ments have the bedroom next to the neighbor's 
bathroom, preventing privacy in the use of the 
bathroom. Heating and cooking was to be 
done with coal, but electric hot plates are used. 

North Badger apartments were converted 
from one-story barracks which had been used for 
unmarried war workers. Married students with 
children had special difficulty in finding housing 
in Madison. This caused the University to 
modify its original policy of limiting North 
Badger to childless couples. In addition, some 
couples had babies after moving into North 
Badger. However, childless couples form the 
majority of North Badger families. On the 
basis of the original policy of the University, 
these couples define North Badger as their right- 
ful place, with children out of place. Some 
justification of this attitude may be found in 
that North Badger apartments generally are 
smaller than those of South Badger. The walls 
of North Badger apartments are comparatively 
well insulated against interapartmental noise. 
The apartments share a common hall. There is 
an emphasis upon interfamily cooperation be- 
cause of communal baths and laundries. The 
apartments are equipped with bottle gas stoves 
and heated from a central plant. 

Social Environment of Badger. The human 
being must adjust himself to his social environ- 
ment in some fashion if he is to obtain personal 
satisfaction. Frustration stems from failure to 
achieve such adjustment. Badger presents a 
social environment of specific nature to its 
residents. This social environment has direct 
relationship to the residents’ definition of 
privacy. Let us briefly examine this environ- 
ment. 

The residents are much aware of the 35 miles 
which separate Badger from Madison and the 
University, and also of the nine miles which 
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separate Badger from the nearest permanent 
community. Many residents feel frustrated by 
such isolation. Many students resent the two 
or more hours spent a day travelling to and 
from classes. 

The apartments are as plain and uniform in 
design as army barracks and remind many stu- 
dents of the regimentation of military service. 
Similarly, some wives are reminded of those 
days they lived near army camps sharing those 
last desperate days before “he” went overseas. 
The exterior appearance of the buildings seems 
to conspire against individuality. Therefore, 
there is a greater emphasis placed upon the in- 
terior of the apartments, for there one can hope 
to express and to nurture his or her individuality. 

The average income of Badger families is 
low, with some families trying to live on the 


$120 a month government allowance to married - 


veteran students with children. The family 
budget requires much of the available leisure 
time be spent in or near home. 

The residents expect to live in Badger only 
long enough for the husband to complete his 
college education. Therefore, there is a tend- 
ency to regard Badger as a temporary interlude 
in their lives. 

Virtually all of the husbands are students 
which means that evenings and weekends re- 
quire quietness for study. The student-husband 
feels the pressure of academic competition. 
Quietness is difficult to achieve with children in 
the house. The necessity for quietness places 
another inhibition upon the wife who might 
have looked forward all day to talking with her 
husband. Even if these obstacles to quietness 
are overcome by the student, he has the problem 
of neighbors’ interference. 

Some Badger Incidents Related to Privacy. 
To illustrate the effect of lack of privacy upon 
family life, several specific experiences of South 
Badger residents are offered: 


Two neighboring families were dining with their 
respective tables side by side and only the apartment 
wall between them. One wife asked her husband in 
a normal tone: “Please pass the ketchup.” The hus- 
band next door passed the ketchup to his surprised 
wife, 
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Two students were studying in adjoining bed- 
rooms. One complained jokingly that the other's 
fountain pen scratched too loudly. 

A student in bed with his wife could hear his 
neighbor turn the pages of his book as the latter 
studied late at night. 

One couple was using twin beds, with the wife's 
bed next to the wall separating their bedroom from 
their neighbor’s bedroom. She explained at a bridge 
party: “I could hear the man in the next apartment 
breathe as he lay in bed next to the wall. Why... 
he was closer to me than my own husband. I made 
my husband exchange beds with me.” 

A student lectured his wife sternly. As he paused 
for breath, he became aware that a similar silence 
had replaced the conversation in which his neighbors 
had been engaged. 

The following letter was written by a South 
Badger housewife to her neighbor: 

“Say, how about a little cooperation from you 
folks. Frankly, we're just sick and tired of all the 
noise you make. After all you aren't living out in 
the country several miles from everyone so that you 
could make all the noise you wanted. You have to be 
a little considerate of your neighbors and you said 
yourself the walls are like paper. Yet you don't 
do anything to remedy the situation. Our baby is so 
tired he doesn’t know what to do with himself, 
simply because everytime I put him to sleep you 
bang around in there. There’s no need for walking 
so hard when you have on hard heels and talking so 
loud when you're in the bathroom or bedroom. I 
should think you'd be a little embarrassed at some 
of the things you say—you know we can hear every 
word. And your radio on full blast so late at night. 
Did you know (name of husband in family living 
on other side of letter recipient's apartment) has to 
study in his bedroom because you make so much noise 
he can’t study in the living room! You think we 
have a lot of nerve doing this because we are noisy 
ourselves. However, we are quiet—it's just that you 
make so much noise it burns me up so I decide to 
make a lot too. I know there are some things you 
can’t help—like the baby crying and such. But if you 
will try to be as quiet as possible when you walk and 
talk, especially in the bathroom and bedroom, we 
will try to do the same.” 

This story illustrates the emphasis placed upon 
the two-bedroom apartment because of its greater 
living space: 

A Badger student had told his three-year-old 
daughter that thunder was caused by God bowling 
nine-pins in the sky. Hearing thunder days later, the 
child asked her mother: “Is God bowling?” The 
busy mother did not respond. The tot mused aloud: 
“Maybe God is moving to a two-bedroom unit.” 


Factors in the Definition of Privacy in Badger. 
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Social norms and the design of the housing 
unit enter into the definition of privacy. Char- 
acteristically, newcomers enter Badger with a 
self-conception of being Spartans undergoing 
adventuresome “privation” to achieve an edu- 
cation. The irritating qualities of the environ- 
ment are minimized, and emphasis is placed 
upon the advantages of living in a community 
of fellow students, all with low incomes. 
Gradually the excitement of new experience 
loses its anesthetic power over the consciousness 
of the irritating social environment. The new- 
comer tends to accept the social norms of the 
community, including those related to privacy. 
The definition of privacy to be found in the 
community is based on social norms which ex- 
press the attitudes and basic interests of the 
residents. Because the residents see Badger 
as a temporary interlude in their lives, they are 
likely to hold each other at arm’s length as is 
characteristic of urbanites. As a result the area 
of social relations defined as private to the 
family is extended in spite of Badger’s small size 
and somewhat homogeneous population which 
would tend to encourage primary social con- 
tacts. 

Two dichotomous groups were indicated 
earlier. The norms of each of these groups, 
students versus non-students and North Badger- 
ites versus South Badgerites, influence their 
definitions of privacy. The role of student is 
basic to the problem of privacy in Badger. Ex- 
cessive visiting in the evening is frowned upon 
as an invasion of the student’s right to privacy 
for studying. However, the chief complaint is 
against noisy neighbors. The student versus 
non-student contravention stems partly from this 
source. The non-student does not need quiet- 
ness for study, so there is less reason for him 
to inhibit his family’s behavior in keeping with 
the “Golden Rule.”’ Furthermore, the non-stu- 
dent family usually has more children and con- 
sequently is capable of making more noise. 
Since his children are older on the average, the 
non-student is less able to curb family noise by 
sending them to bed early. The student may 
see himself as an upper or middle class intel- 
lectual and not approve of family conduct he 
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observes or overhears. He sees the non-student 
as “rather lower class,’’ and the non-student sees 
him as a “snob.” 

The South Badgerite appears more likely to 
tolerate the noise of children than does the 
North Badgerite. The latter is likely to see 
North Badger as an area reserved for childless 
couples. Incidents which clash with this ex- 
pectation are regarded as invasions of privacy.’ 

The features of the architectural design and 
the quality of the materials used in construction 
of the apartments affect the type of behavior 
which is defined as violation of privacy. In 
South Badger the thin walls are targets of many 
overt complaints.* This was indicated by a 
questionnaire-survey conducted in Badger in 
May of 1949 by the resident-elected “city 
council” and the housing manager. Of the 225 
South Badger families returning a questionnaire, 
49.8 per cent complained that the thin walls 
interfered with family life. Of the 113 North 
Badger questionnaires adequately completed, 
only 22.6 per cent mentioned lack of privacy 
and another 1.5 per cent specifically complained 
against the close proximity of the apartments. 
The halls were the object of North Badger com- 
plaints, not the walls. Comments in the North 
Badger questionnaires mentioned children play- 
ing in the halls and the communal bath and 
laundry facilities.* 

The small size of many North Badger apart- 
ments makes for this complaint. Because of lack 
of storage space, such items as baby buggies and 
bicycles are kept in the hall outside the apart- 
ment door. Because of the restricted living 


2 These are the expectations of childess couples. It would 
appear that a new social norm would develop in North 
Badger as the proportion of residents who are parents in- 
creases. 

3 The three-eighth’s inch wall of South Badger offers little 
insulation against a given noise. This can be seen by this 
comparison: A loud radio emits 80 decibels of noise, an 
average radio 65 decibels, and a whisper four feet away 20 
decibels. Eight inches of masonry plastered on both sides 
eliminates 46 decibels of noise. 

4One North Badgerite wrote in her questionnaire: ‘‘The 
laundry room should be closed after six or seven P.M. The 
people living next door should have their evening quiet so 
the husband can study. People wash from 5 A.M. to 12 at 
night and later, which is unfair to the apartments nearby, 
especially since the water running makes it impossible for 
two apartments to hear the baby cry from one room to the 
next or to talk in a normal voice.” 
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space, some mothers turn their children loose in 
the halls to play, with consequent irritation of 
neighbors.° 

Many Badger families include a yard about the 
house in their definition of adequate privacy. 
Badger mothers wish for a separate yard so that 
they can exert greater control over the relations 
of their children with neighborhood children. 
One questionnaire respondent commented: 
“There are so many playmates that young chil- 
dren get overstimulated. Older children form 
gangs inimical to each other. There is little 
chance for a child to go off alone and meditate.” 
If the parent-child relationships of one family 
stand in sharp contrast to the social norms of 
the neighbors, a private yard would represent one 
means of strengthening the parent's influence 
over his child in the face of conflicting exam- 
ples offered by children of other families. An- 
other major complaint against the lack of living 
space was the danger of spreading contagious 
diseases when families are crowded together. 

South Badger families tend to define as their 
own the small yard space directly in front or in 
the rear of their apartment. There is considera- 
ble irritation when neighbors’ dogs litter this 
restricted space. There have been instances 
when the families of two units shared the cost 
of fencing in the total backyard between these 
units. The result was that each family defined 
the total area as common property. In one in- 
stance, a family turned a dog loose in this 
larger yard. Parents allowed their children to 
play together to relieve the mothers of super- 
visory duties. The erection of the fence brought 
a major redefinition of family relationships 
through conflict over the dog’s behavior and 
over parental intervention in children’s disputes. 

The Social Environment and Privacy. Each 
person entering Badger’s social environment 
brings his own attitudes and wishes. It is not 
possible to predict exactly how he will react to 


5In one North Badger questionnaire, it was stated: ‘‘If 
a mother can’t keep her child in her apartment, at least part 
of the day, she should come out into the hall with the child 
to see it doesn’t open doors and walk out with money or 
turn over the goldfish bowl and try to eat the fish which has 
happened in this building.”’ 
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this environment. Each individual has some 
frustrations not shared by fellow Badgerites. 
However, the general irritants in Badger's social 
environment affect all residents to some degree. 
A specitic incident may arise to ignite pent-up 
emotions which may have come from these gen- 
eral irritants. A violation of privacy may be 
such an incident. The incident may not justify 
the violent reaction of this individual. Actually, 
the pressure of the total irritating environment 
is channelized into protest against the specific act 
which violated privacy. The reaction may be 
more symptomatic of general dissatisfaction than 
indicative of the importance of the specific con- 
tent of the complaint. 

The channel along which this frustration re- 
action is directed is determined by the social 
norms. One type of complaint gives the indi- 

. vidual less cause to fear social disapproval than 
another. In South Badger, the thin walls are a 
problem common to all families. Noise from 
outside the home is irritating in and of itself. 
But, since all residents agree that neighbors 
should be as quiet as possible, one can protest 
against noise quite righteously when actually 
poor grades and a frigid wife may be the real 
source of irritation. In North Badger there is a 
tendency for families not invited to “barracks” 
parties to protest against noise of the parties, the 
housing manager reported. It is less embar- 
rassing to protest against noise than it is to 
protest against a social snub. 

In a sense, the degree of an individual’s emo- 
tional equilibrium in the face of a common 
frustration such as excessive noise indicates his 
ability to adjust to his total social environment. 
Once the family has defined its relationships 
with neighbors as intolerable, the invasion of 
privacy becomes an emotional issue rather than 
a problem to be solved through rational means. 
Adjustment within the present situation becomes 
increasingly impossible. This was indicated by 
a common experience of the Badger housing 
manager in dealing with applicants for two or 
three bedroom apartments which assure some- 
what more privacy. ‘Once a family applies for 
a larger apartment,” he asserted, ‘‘the dissatisfac- 
tion of the family members with their present 
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neighbors and their present apartment seems to 
grow like a cancer.” 

General Concepts Related to Privacy. The 
Badger situation illustrates several concepts use- 
ful to the study of privacy. One is the differ- 
entiation between ‘‘formal’” and “actual” pri- 
vacy. The latter term refers to a situation which 
permits the family to withdraw from the sight 
and sound of neighbors. “Formal” privacy 
refers to a situation in which the family lacks 
“actual” privacy but attempts to establish pri- 
vacy by pretending that it does exist. This has 
much in common with the techniques used by 
urbanites to extend social distance in the face 
of physical intimacy. The South Badgerite 
might pound on walls to demand cessation of 
noise but, in face-to-face contact with the offend- 
ing neighbor, he might ignore the incident.* 
Such apparent inconsistency is in part the result 
of reluctance to bring the complaint out in the 
open where greater embarrassment and unfore- 
seen complications in human relations may de- 
velop." This is especially true in matters in- 
volving marital sex life when one is forced 
to witness by ear the neighbor's sex relations and 
when one is aware that the neighbor might be 
placed in the same situation unless special in- 
hibitions are placed upon sexual behavior.® 

Another differentiation is between invasion 
of privacy which a family can curb if desired 
and invasion of privacy which is beyond the 
control of the family. For example, in South 
Badger the crying of one’s child late at night 
might be less irritating than that of the neigh- 
bor’s child. Parents can quiet their own child, 

* The writer of the letter quoted earlier shoved it under 
her neighbor's door and gave no overt indication that she 
had written it. 

* This reluctance to lodge formal complaints is indicated 
by the fact that the Grievance committee of the Badger 
council received only 17 formal complaints in three years. 
Of these 17 cases, seven indicated an inability of an indi- 
vidual to adjust to social expectations of others. Six cases 
revealed family disorganization which affected neighbors. 
Three cases were the result of inadequate living space. Five 
complaints were against late house noise and seven against 
noise of children. Of the 15 cases from South Badger, 
where the non-students live, eight cases involve students 
complaining against non-students. It is inferred that these 

a conflict of social norms. 

* One resident commented: ‘‘Most of the couples do their 

‘fooling around’ in the living room instead of the bedroom.” 
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but they must depend upon the neighbor to quiet 
his child. Emotional ties inhibit the parent’s 
response to his child’s interference with the 
parent’s egocentric wishes. This inhibition is 
absent when the neighbor’s child cries. The resi- 
dent feels that he should have the right to de- 
termine when his neighbor may enter into in- 
timacy with himself and his family. Choosing 
to see and hear, or choosing to be seen and to 
be heard by, neighbors involves a willingness to 
accept the social inhibitions necessary to smooth 
relationships with other human beings. When 
one does not have the choice in determining 
when he will be seen and heard by his neighbors, 
these social inhibitions are resented as external 
compulsions. When one does not have the 
choice in determining when one will be heard 
and seen by neighbors, resentment is felt. 

Summary and Conclusions. This paper has 
discussed a married student community as a 
means of analyzing some aspects of family 
privacy in a multi-family dwelling, with special 
emphasis placed upon noise as a factor. The 
general conclusions are: 

1. Common experiences arising out of the so- 
cial environment of the community serve as a 
basis for the formation of general attitudes con- 
cerning privacy. In Badger the importance of 
the role of student emphasized the need for 
evening quietness for study. The visitor might 
be resented as a violator of privacy essential to 
study. The two hours spent on the bus each 
day made evening hours seem even more im- 
portant for study purposes. 

2. Because the community consists of groups 
who differ in characteristics such as age, num- 
ber of children, social class differentials, and 
occupation, there is the possibility of group con- 
flicts arising from differences in social norms. 
Invasion of privacy may stem from differential 
standards. Examples in Badger are the contra- 
vention between students and non-students in 
South Badger and between parents and child- 
less couples in North Badger. 

3. The quality of the housing, as a part of en- 
vironment, is important in determining what is 
emphasized in the definition of privacy. The 
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physical characteristics of the housing, or of its 
immediate environs, may block the wishes of 
the residents so the certain elements of privacy 
attract more attention. The materials used in 
construction may not shut out the noises result- 
ing from the neighbor's family activities. The 
design of the houses and the amount of space 
separating the housing units may not provide the 
facilities and space deemed essential to privacy. 
The South Badgerites emphasize noise as de- 
structive to privacy because of the thin walls. 
The North Badgerites stress the lack of living 
space and communal baths and laundries because 
of the nature of their living quarters. 

4. The social norms provide greater social 
approval for one sort of overt protest than for 
another. A resident runs less risk of social dis- 


approval if he complains against one form of - 


egocentric wish blockage than if he complains 
against another. Therefore, an overt complaint 
against invasion of privacy may be more symp- 
tomatic of frustration in other areas of life than 
indicative of the importance of the complaint’s 
specific content. Mores inhibit the Badger resi- 
dent from protesting against a neighbor because 
he is a non-student, but a protest against exces- 


sive noise of non-students does not conflict with 
the mores. 

5. The protest against invasion of privacy 
stems from the total social environment within 
which the family lives. Each individual finds 
himself in conflict with this environment in ways 
which are quite unique with him. However, 
the social environment has characteristics which 
tend to block the egocentric goals of all residents 
to some extent. In Badger, residents are affected 
by geographic isolation, the quality of the hous- 
ing, the social pressures inherent in the role of 
student, low income, and the relative congestion 
of population. Each individual responds to 
these conditions in his own fashion. However, 
all residents find their individual wishes blocked 
to some extent by the social environment within 
which they live. A specific incident may arise 
to ignite pent-up emotions resulting from these 
general irritants and the frustrations peculiar to 
each individual. The specific incident may not 
justify the violent reaction of the individual. 
Actually, the pressure of the total irritating en- 
vironment is channelized into protest against the 
specific incident. An invasion of privacy may be 
such an incident. 
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This is particularly true with respect to re- 
search in counseling, when the student is ex- 
posed to mere fragments of a person’s inner 
world of rationalizations and repressions. Ob- 
jective devices for recording all that does trans- 
pire become an indispensable, albeit crude sup- 
plement to the researcher's perceptual, intellec- 
tual and emotional limitations. 

Adequate objective recording for research in 
the psychodynamics of marriage and marital 
counseling would call for color motion pic- 
tures of the subject in his interactions with his 
environment; psychological ‘X-ray’ photog- 
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raphy of his memory, imagination, anticipation 
and feelings of security or imsecurity; a re- 
cording of all the sounds he produced and 
all the sounds which have stimulated him; plus 
recordings of his visceral states. All these re- 
cordings would need to be synchronized at 
least from inception to the present moment. 

Such procedure is obviously impossible, and 
the above represents only a few of the vari- 
ables which contribute significantly to holistic 
behavior. Scientific procedure in psychosocial 
research must therefore restrict itself to the 
investigation of samplings of a person’s be- 
havior in terms of objective criteria to ascer- 
tain that the sample is representative. Human 
dynamics is an infant ‘science’—it is the meno- 
pause baby in a large patriarchal family of 
physical sciences, 


Research in marriage-—Some areas for quan- 
titative investigation in the psychodynamics of 
marriage and marital counseling are: 


1. To ascertain on which of the following levels 

of adjustment a married couple may be: 

(a) An accidental mutuality. Such marriage 
mates have very similar patterns of basic 
needs and therefore they are able to com- 
municate ideas readily and reach agreement 
upon major issues. 

(b) A symbiotic interdependence. The need- 
patterns of the mates are very different, but 
they are complementary. (A kind of co- 
operation comparable to two drunks leaning 
against each other to stand up.) 

(c) A relationship of accommodation. One 
mate may be characteristically dominant 
and the other submissive. Or the roles may 
shift under different circumstances. 

A relationship of conflict. Each mate 

seeks—unwittingly—to reassure himself at 

the expense of the other. 

(e) A creative relationship, Each mate lives 
primarily for the satisfaction of being crea- 
tive and feels confident that any problem 
they face as a couple is an incidental dare 
to become uniquely creative. In such a 
relation each mate tempts the other toward 
the realization of hitherto undiscovered 
powers. Such a relationship is charac- 
terized by an anticipation of satisfactions 
in creative togetherness. 


(d 
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2. To study quantitative evidences of growth 
toward a higher “C.Q.”! 

3. To collect all idiosyncratic and subjective re- 
sponses from a recording of a person’s emo- 
tional history. 

4. To measure the extent to which the isolated 
troublesome adjustment mechanisms were char- 
acteristic for the individual in his early inter- 
actions with, say, his parents or siblings. 

5. What circumstances in childhood ‘forced’ the 
counselee to adopt the above adjustment patterns 
in order to maintain a personal sense of worth 


and integrity? 


The truly troublesome causes of maladjust- 
ment in marriage are repressed; that is to say, 
the counselee cannot afford to be aware of them 
and maintain a sense of meaningfulness and 
integrity. The most successful mode of explor- 
ing these elusive factors of marital maladjust- 
ment is either individual or group psychother- 
apy—the relationship of mutual acceptance 
which makes it possible to explore the repressed 
material, making explicit what was hitherto 
only felt to be significant. Whatever repres- 
sions do not yield to direct questioning, client- 
centered reflecting of insecurity feelings or free 
association, may be elicited by projective meth- 
ods. In all instances it is imperative to secure 
a reliable and intelligible recording of these 
modes of self-objectification. 

At the present time, the most readily avail- 
able method for such objective recording is 
the tape or wire recording of sound. Speech 
is a verbal description of emotional states, mak- 
ing explicit in language symbols that which 
hitherto has been experienced only in a per- 
vasive, feeling way. As the individual speaks, 
prompted thus by subjective emotional states, 
he is prone to speak in terms of a ‘private vo- 
cabulary’ giving meaning to words and phrases 
which are not comparable with the content 
which they have for other persons.2_ Only by 


1 Research in this area should lead to an index of a 
marriage mate’s ‘‘Creativity Quotient.’’ 

2Gordon Allport treats this phenomenon under the head- 
ing ‘‘congruence’’ in his Personality: A Psychological In- 
terpretation, pp. 57 and 79. See also Andras Angyal, 
Foundations for a Science of Personality, p. 160 and A. H. 
Maslow and Bela Mittelman, Principles of Abnormal Psy- 
chology, p. 26. In this article words or phrases with dis- 
tinctive meaning are designated by single quotation marks. 
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means of faithful objective recordings of the 
subject's experiences can such inconsistencies 
from a logical point of view be detected and 
reliably deciphered in terms of the counselee. 

Furthermore, a counselor's ‘private vocabu- 
lary’ is prone to lead him to misinterpret the 
counselee’s self-revelation, or he may not at- 
tach significance to aspects of it which will be 
promptly forgotten by the counselor. Such 
factors may be lost even though the counselor 
takes copious notes either during the conference 
or immediately afterwards. Percival Symonds 
and D. H. Dietrich in a study of ‘‘The Effect 
of Variation in the Lapse of Time following an 
Interview upon the Accuracy and Complete- 
ness of Recording” found that only 39% of 
the material was caught if a report was written 
immediately after the conference; 30% if the. 
report was made two days after the conference 
and only 23% of the significant psychological 
material was retained if the report was made 
seven days after the consultation. 

Other forms of ‘private vocabulary’ which 
can be studied carefully, if the counseling in- 
terview is reliably and objectively recorded 
are as follows: 


1. The counselee’s dramatic descriptions of histori- 
cal or academic details. This may be for the 
purpose of avoiding the facing of unrecognized 
threatening emotional factors. 

. Pauses and stuttering or stammering which may 
signify the same. ‘ : 

. Changes of voice quality which may indicate 
areas of tension. ; 

4. Loudness or softness of voice—a probable index 
of tension which can be measured by a direct- 
current voltmeter. 

. Repetitive coughing or other tic-like sounds. 

. The use of technical psychological terminology. 

7. Boasting self-recrimination, dramatic attempts to 

agree with and please the counselor. 


nN 
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These seemingly inconsistent and insignificant 
fragments of human behavior on the part of the 
counselee are put in perspective by numerous 
mechanically-recorded consultations. The coun- 
selor can then see an emerging pattern of con- 
sistency and meaning which begins to charac- 
terize that particular personality and which ac- 
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counts for his maladjustment with the mate 

until the situation snowballs into an impos- 

sible relationship. Such patterns of “congru- 
ence” of the counselee’s behavior can then be 
classified in several possible categories, such 

as: (a) Withdrawal from the problem; (b) 

An overanxious attack on the problem; (c) A 

resignation to feeling of helplessness; (d) A 

courageous and confident attempt at creative 

problem solving. 

When projective methods are used for re- 
search in the psycho-dynamics of intimate in- 
terpersonal relationships, such as marriage par- 
ticularly, it is scientifically significant that the 
projections of the counselee which are stimu- 
lated by such tests as the Rorschach, the The- 
matic Apperception Test, the Szondi and others, 
be recorded with objective fidelity for the rea- 
sons described above. 

The most desirable features for recorders of 
sound for research purposes are as follows: 

. Intelligibility 

. Low background noise. 

. A full hour of continuous recording. 

. Noiseless performance of the instrument. 

. Remote control equipment for the purpose of 

making typescripts. 

6. Simple operation so that the person who rates 
nil or nearly so in mechanical aptitude can use it 
with self-confidence, (This is one of several 
reasons why some prefer the tape-recorder rather 
than wire recorder.) 


7. Portability. It is desirable that the machine 
weigh no more than about fifteen pounds. 


VR WN 


Photography.—Adequate research in holis- 
tic terms concerning the dynamic causes of hap- 
piness in interpersonal relationships requires 
not only the recording of speech for purposes 
of self-objectification but also a record of cer- 
tain physical states of the organism. A coun- 
selee’s ‘private vocabulary’ may be expressed 
as well by visceral and skeletal manifestations 
such as blushing, contraction of the brow, dila- 
tion of the pupils, clenching of the fists, quak- 
ing of the knees, gestures, postures, and facial 
expressions. These are indications of emotional 
states. What the individual says in describing 
social experiences is of supreme importance 
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if one would understand the motivational 
sources of his behavior. But the fact that his 
posture is hollow-chested and his facial ex- 
pression one of sadness in conjunction with the 
articulation of certain emotional states is very 
helpful to both counselor and counselee in un- 
derstanding the motivational role of the coun- 
selee’s symptoms. Any mobile region of the 
body in motion is expressive of the person’s 
mood. Expressive behavior is indicative of 
the individual’s unrecognized mode of seek- 
ing self-realization. 

Research in the dynamics of marriage and 
marriage counseling requires therefore accurate 
photographic recordings of disguised bits of 
self-revelation. These must be synchronized 
with the verbal content recorded on tape. 

We have now succeeded in photographing 
consultations with individuals as well as group 
therapy sessions for these purposes at an al- 
most negligible cost—a fourth of a penny per 
developed exposure. From 15 to 20 pictures 
per one hour consultation cost about five cents. 
This requires a 16 mm. motion picture camera 
which can also take single pictures. A Super 
XX film and an F-1.5 lens get clear pictures 
of a counselee in an average-lighted room be- 
tween 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. A speed of 1/125 sec- 
ond (sixty-four frames to the second) stops 
any motion the counselee may make during the 
consultation. 

By means of an electric remote shutter con- 
trol the counselor takes pictures of the coun- 
selee whenever there is evidence of emotion. 
Near the counselee is a clock so that the pic- 
ture indicates when it was taken. The timer 
on the recorder which is synchronized with the 
clock makes it possible to associate the ap- 
propriate pictures with the verbal content dur- 
ing playback. The pictures are in the proper 
sequence in the form of a filmstrip and are pro- 
jected onto a beaded screen. 

Other objective procedures for ascertaining 
subjective states are galvanic skin resistance, 
skin temperature and pulse rate. 

Truly significant research in the dynamics of 
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marriage requires the psychological climate 
which obtains in psychotherapeutic rapport. 
That is to say, the researcher is not primarily 
research-motivated but service or therapy mo- 
tivated. If the objective for the consultation 
is for the counselee to become objective about 
his subjective reactions which throw him out 
of synchronization with reality, then an em- 
pathetic introducing of the counselee to him- 
self at his own speed becomes the essence of 
psychotherapeutic procedure. We are therefore 
encouraging the counselee to come an hour 
prior to his conference appointment for the 
purpose of listening to the tape recording and 
viewing the pictures of the conference a week 
ago. The counselee is usually impressed with 
the difference between how he feels today as 
compared with his self-revelation a week ago. 
We are similarly encouraged with results of 
an experiment in group therapy with five mar- 
ried couples, 

Empirical research has often compared a 
given nose with thousands of other noses. The 
holistic approach studies a nose in relation to 
the lungs and all other organs as well as the 
emotional states of the same organism. Such 
an approach in research requires much time, 
but this impediment can be overcome by hav- 
ing a number of research problems simulta- 
neously in mind. Adequate records can serve 
as a source of data for research long after 
they are gathered.* 

A scholar in the social sciences is a person 
who interacts empathetically and creatively 
with the person whom he would help. Such 
‘scientific humility’ insists on objective record- 
ings of raw data and a courageous subjective 
interpretation of the ‘objective’ data. The gen- 
eralizations thus deduced are in turn treated 
as a tentative hypothesis for further investiga- 
tion, All research is but a straw in the wind, 
but—faithfully executed, it és that! 

* Maslow, A. H.  “‘Experimentalizing the Clinical 
Method,”’ Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1945. Encourag- 
ing illustrations of this kind of research are The Human 


Dynamics Laboratory of the University of Chicago and the 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia. 
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MARRIAGE COUNSELING SECTION 
Sponsored by the American Association of Marriage Counselors 
Premarital Sex Relations: The Facts and the 
Counselor’s Role in Relation to the Facts 


(The following is a stenographic report of a round table meeting held by the Section on 
Marriage and Family Counseling of the National Council on Family Relations at Lake 


Geneva, Wisconsin, August 30, 1951.) 


Chairman, Robert A. Harper “Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Michigan): This is the panel 
discussion originally scheduled for the section on 
Marriage and Family Counseling and moved to 
this evening session because it was believed to 
be of interest to other members of the Na- 
tional Council than those who found it possible 
to attend the morning meetings. There was 


some discussion at a Steering Committee meeting 


of laying the groundwork for this meeting, and 
that the person who was in the chairing role 
was supposed to do this. I feel that the panel 
participants can take care of their own ground- 
work. It is the closing program of this section 
of the Conference, and I know you don’t want 
to hear me talk, in my attempts to be either 
serious or facetious. 

Let me introduce to you the members of the 
panel: 

Dr. Dorothy Dyer, Head of Family Life Divi- 
sion, University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Sylvanus Duvall, Professor of Ethics and 
Sociology at George Williams College and an 
active author. 

To his right are: 

Dr. Ben Timmons, Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Illinois. 

Dr. Albert Ellis, practicing clinical psycholo- 
gist and marriage counselor. 

Dr. Reuben Hill, Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Dr. Nadina Kavinoky, of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, will arrive later. She is waiting for a 
long distance call and will join us when it is 
completed.* Dr. Kavinoky is a practicing gyne- 


* Dr. Kavinoky never did arrive at the meeting. Her call 
had still not come through by the time the panel session ended. 
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cologist and marriage counselor. 

There are two major divisions of the title, 
“Premarital Sex Relations: The Facts and the 
Counselor’s Role in Relation to the Facts’; 
which the panel will deal with: 

(1) Their conception of the facts. (Full facts 
are not available, but the panel will deal with 
what we consider factual in this field. ) 

(2) The “So What?” area. What should 
counselors do in regard to the question of pre- 
marital sex relations, as they encounter them? 
This has educational implications for teachers. 

Dr. Duvall will launch us on this topic; he 
will speak for ten minutes. 

Dr. Duvall: 1 don’t need to tell you there 
has been plenty of discussion as to not only 
whether the moral standards are changing, but 
also whether they ought to be changed, because 
you who have participated in the previous meet- 
ings are aware of this. I got interested in this 
subject two or three years ago and supposed 
there would be a considerable amount of factual 
data on the subject. Upon beginning to make 
a slight investigation, I found, much to my 
amazement, that there had been no serious 
scientific investigation done on the actual facts 
of the results of what young people did. There 
was a lot of material on the psychology of sex, 
and other aspects of sex, but almost none on the 
facts. We know almost nothing about how sex 
conduct affects people, except in limited biologi- 
cal areas. So I started out to find out what we 
think we know about how sex conduct affects 
people. 

I went through large numbers of articles, and 
I felt like the Curies did when they went 
through 100 tons of pitchblende to secure an 
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ounce of radium, You come out with a very 
infinitesimal amount of reasonably substantial 
knowledge. But we don’t know much about it 
and you won’t know much more when you read 
the book. 

The problem, then, is what do we know or 
what do we think we know about the way sexual 
intercourse affects persons? I am limiting it to 
that and not including sexual aberrations. 

There are three major kinds of results: (1) 
Biological results: pregnancy, venereal disease, 
release, and pleasure. (2) Certain psychological 
results: And, at least in the human animal, the 
sex drive is an amazing galaxy of complexities 
which are interpreted in the human with so 
many sorts of expressions that one almost hesi- 
tates to use the words “sex drive.” Sex is an 
expression. It does help people to express 
psychological feelings, both positive and nega- 
tive. It can, for instance, also be a way of ex- 
pressing hostility. There is also the way in 
which it is channeled, which brings psychologi- 
cal results. (3) Then there are certain social 
results: It does something to the individual’s 
reputation ; it does something to the institutions 
that are related to it—builds up or tears down 
the family; it does something to the social code 
by which men try to control conduct. 

Then there are the situations under which sex 
relations occur. It is not a simple thing but 
occurs in a large variety of situations, which 
can generally be classified as: marriage, fornica- 
tion, adultery, prostitution. The problem of 
adultery is much more complex and serious than 
the one we are discussing tonight, as all the great 
novelists have recognized. They have con- 
centrated on adulterous relations. I wish to 
stress how false the assumption is that the sex 
problem is merely one for unmarried middle- 
class American youth. 

Our topic is fornication—or sex relations be- 
tween the unmarried. That also is not simple. 
Those involved may be engaged couples, lovers, 
good friends, casual acquaintances, or pick-ups. 
Each of these vary with the situation. Then, in 
addition, there are certain deviations—such as 
incest, and the problem of a relation between 
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a much older person and a young person, rather 
than the relatively normal heterosexual relation. 
A sex code will be valid depending upon the 
total social situation that you wish to produce or 
protect. If you talk about what a sex code is or 
ought to be, without a total understanding of 
the social situation you are involved in, you will 
be talking a good deal of nonsense. 

First: What kind of social institutions do 
we want? A good sex code is appropriate to 
the kind of society we want. Professor Guyon, 
in his book, ‘“The Ethics of Sexual Acts,” be- 
lieves sexual intercourse is the right of every 
human being and ought to be freely available. 
He would impute no disgrace at all to any kind 
of sex play . . . no objection to adultery, fornica- 
tion, Or prostitution . . . and he accepts the total 
implication of this and describes the total social 
situation in which that would fit. I can agree 
to some extent with Professor Guyon, in that 
he does accept the total sociological consequence. 
The codes that are dangerous are those that as- 
sume that you can draw a line somewhere that 
is not tenable. For instance, the one which 
advocates permissiveness for “older adolescents” 
but none for “younger adolescents.” That is 
nonsense. How would you judge who is an 
“older adolescent”? Should it be determined 
by chronological age, or social age, or another 
method? And what will happen to the younger 
group who are told that they cannot engage in 
it? If we are going to draw a line at all with 
reference to sex conduct, you’ve got to have a 
line you can hold . . . one that you can see, 
identify, and rally round. 

Chairman: You talked only eight minutes, 
setting an admirable example for the second 
panel member, Dr. Ellis. 

Dr. Ellis: 1 shall try to approach directly the 
problem with which we are concerned: the facts 
of premarital sex relations. As Dr, Duvall said, 
the facts regarding American premarital sex 
behavior are contradictory and disputatious. I 
feel that this is largely because practically all 
the studies, with the exception of that of Dr. 
Kinsey and his associates, have been limited 
studies. For example, we heard quite a good 
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study this morning by Dr. Ehrmann;? but when 
we inquire how he obtained his statistics show- 
ing relatively low rates of premarital sex rela- 
tions among young people, we must immedi- 
ately relate them to the particular kind of college 
sample he studied. In other studies where 
higher figures in the incidence of premarital sex 
relations have been obtained, we also usually 
find atypical samples. From the best of our 
American studies, those by Hamilton, Davis, 
Dickinson, Terman, Burgess aand Cottrell, and 
others, with the exception of Dr. Kinsey's data 
which is at present fragmentary, we get quite 
conflicting so-called facts. Thus, we get “facts” 
to show that virtually all young people are hav- 
ing premarital sex relations and we get “facts” 
to show that very few are having them. We 


get “facts” to indicate that girls who have pre-* 


marital sex affairs are relatively frigid after 
marriage, and “facts” to indicate that they have 
better than average postmarital orgasm capaci- 
ties. We get “facts” to prove that men and 
women who have premarital affairs have happier 
marriages than those who do not and “‘facts’’ to 
prove just the opposite. 

As I say, the “facts” are very contradictory 
and it is almost impossible to draw any scientific 
conclusions from them. But I have made up a 
list of general facts about premarital sex rela- 
tions about which, I believe, there can be little 
dispute; and I should now like to present some 
of these to you. ; 

The first indubitable fact about premarital sex 
relations is that human beings have very wide 
individual differences. This is a fact which is 
fundamental to all the biological and social sci- 
ences, and which has to be borne in mind when- 
ever we think about sex codes. For because 
there are the widest possible individual differ- 
ences, it is most questionable whether we should 
try to make a// human beings conform to one 
dogmatic and invariant code. For example, if 
we could get the facts about the premarital sex 
relations of the members of this panel and the 
audience who are sitting here tonight we would 
doubtlessly find that their premarital behavior 


1“*Student Cooperation in a Study of Dating Behavior.”’ 
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ranged from one extreme end of the scale to the 
other. Let this fact, please, be remembered 
when we attempt to tell young people what 
they should do about sex. 

The second fact we can be fairly certain of is 
that most of the “‘facts’’ that we now have 
about premarital sex relations are biased to some 
degree by prejudices of the fact-finding individ- 
uals. Many of the published studies are pat- 
ently done in order to turn up “‘facts’’ which 
the researchers want to find rather than those 
which actually exist. 

The third fact is that there is a great deal of 
censorship of facts and of theories in relation to 
premarital sex behavior. Thus, the very individ- 
uals sitting at this table, when talking about 
extramarital and other nonconventional modes 
of sex activity, have to think of their social posi- 
tions, of their own love and marital relations, 
and particularly of the organizations or institu- 
tions for which they work. They must conduct 
themselves, in the course of this panel discus- 
sion, so that they may be reasonably certain that 
they still have wives and jobs when they get back 
home! 

The fourth fact which we must consider is 
that, while premarital sex relations in our so- 
ciety undoubtedly involve some risks, all present- 
day human living also entails distinct risks. 
Every day when you go out on the street you 
stand much more of a chance of being hit by 
an automobile than you stand of getting into 
trouble if you engage in unconventional sex 
affairs. While fornication in our society in- 
volves some dangers, so, too, do skiing, driving 
a car, falling in love, and doing any number of 
other things which few of us hesitate to do. 
Curiously enough, although I know of many 
Organizations and groups which are determined 
to suppress premarital sex relations, I know of 
no group which is now working for the suppres- 
sion of such dangerous activities as mountain- 
climbing, football, motoring and—yes !—mar- 
riage. 

The fifth fact which should be evident in rela- 
tion to premarital sex affairs is that the special 
sexual risks which they are supposed to involve 
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have been greatly exaggerated. It has often 
been stressed that such affairs involve a great 
danger of pregnancy, illegitimacy, abortion, and 
venereal disease. The fact is, however, that 
these dangers are largely of a historical nature 
and are rapidly becoming nonexistent. When 
studies now being made in this connection are 
published, I think it will be shown that it re- 
quires literally tens of thousands of extra- 
marital copulations to take place before a single 
pregnancy or venereal disease infection occurs. 
And with birth control and prophylaxis and 
treatment measures growing better all the time, 
the pregnancy and disease risks involved in 
premarital sex relations may well be expected 
to decrease considerably in the future. It is 
facts like these, and not the outmoded data of 
several decades ago, which should be considered 
when the dangers of premarital sex relations are 
discussed. 

The sixth indisputable fact of which we 
should be aware in thinking about premarital 
sex behavior is that this kind of behavior has 
been rigorously condemned, banned and pun- 
ished throughout most of the history of Western 
civilization. Yet at no period have any of these 
suppressive efforts been successful with large 
numbers of people for any length of time. In 
our own country it is obvious that premarital 
sex relations have always existed, now exist, 
and probably always will exist. When, if ever, 
are we going to acknowledge this most obvious 
of all facts in connection with fornication? 

A seventh important fact, and one which was 
documented in detail in my recent book, “The 
Folklore of Sex,”’ is that our American attitudes 
in regard to premarital sex relations are excep- 
tionally muddled, confused, and contradictory. 
All of us, at one and the same time, have two 
sets of attitudes at the very least: one being the 
pro and the other the con. Thus, the males in 
our culture believe that it is “wrong” to have 


sex relations before marriage—but also that if . 


they do not engage in considerable fornication, 
they are sissies, cowards, and nincompoops. 
And the females believe that premarital sex rela- 
tions are a very nasty—and a very tasty—dish. 
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In the manner in which we are raised in this 
society, it is almost impossible for us not to 
have both these conflicting kinds of attitudes. 

I shall close this part of the discussion with 
one more indisputable and unquestionable fact 
about premarital sex relations by bringing to 
your attention one which has recently become 
a byword in our language; and that fact is that 
“Sex is fun.” 

Chairman: Does anyone wish to challenge 
this last remark ? 

We are not permitting our other panel mem- 
bers to make speeches; instead we are asking 
for crossfires. (Addressing Professor Reuben 
Hill). What's a “fact” in these premarital sex 
relations as any of you see it? Reuben, do you 
see any facts around here? 

Dr, Hill: 1 think perhaps I’ve learned much 
more than I brought to this session this evening. 
(At this point, someone in the audience asked 
that he speak louder.) I’m not accustomed to 
speaking this loud on this topic! I should say 
a fact that we might look at is the changing 
definition of what constitutes a sex aberration; 
the changing definition of what is ‘‘diversion’’ 
as against what is “‘perversion’’; the changing 
of what is “virginity,” technically. Virginity, 
according to my students, is pretty much at stage 
“F’ in Dr. Ehrmann’s classification of stages. 
That, I think, should have some meaning as we 
look at premarital sex relations. All activity, 
all sex conduct short of actual sex union, actual 
copulation, constitutes acceptable behavior for 
many young people today. I'll leave it at that 
point: one of the facts is that there are chang- 
ing definitions as to what constitutes acceptable 
behavior. 

Dr. Dorothy Dyer: What do you mean by 
the term “acceptable” ? 

Dr, Hill: 1 should say our students regard 
acceptable behavior as behavior which does not 
arouse guilt within them. Guilt is felt through 
conscience, seen in the symptoms of insecurity, 
the cardiac-respiratory responses, blushing, re- 
morse, etc. Acceptable behavior would then be 
defined in terms of that which “I feel all right 
about.” “It doesn’t hurt my conscience.” 
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Dr. Ben Timmons: The question as stated 
in our topic is a question of relationship, and I 
think the fact of relationship is just as important 
a fact as the statistical things that are brought 
out. Most of us have thought generally in terms 
of statistical facts alone. The relationship is a 
fact, it seems to me, which is a tremendously 
important thing. That came to mean a great 
deal to me, in my own experience, shortly after 
the beginning of World War II, when a num- 
ber of young women unable to take part in 
USO programs to entertain soldiers because 
they were too young felt, in the desperation of 
the times, that they had to do something patri- 
otic for their country . . . and they took these 
rash chances, using sex as a means of offering 
something to the boys who were going into bat- 


tle for their country. The question came to me:. 


“What about these girls: When they become 
eighteen or nineteen are we going to call them 
reprobates or unclean because of these relation- 
ships?” It seems to me the question of motive 
is a very important part in that situation. They 
were doing what seemed to them to have a 
rather high motive. I don’t say that was true of 
all of them, but it was of a number. Then, I 
think the cultural background that these girls 
come from has a great deal to do with the re- 
lationships that become a part of their experi- 
ence. I find the students who go to stage “D’’ 
or “E” on Ehrmann’s scale and then wake up 
to wonder why each one of them was making 
a monkey of himself or herself, were not doing 
what they themselves enjoyed but what they 
thought, by some of these exaggerated progres- 
sive views on the petting relationship, was what 
was expected of them. It isn’t just a matter of 
what we enjoy, but of what other people expect 
of us. 

A young man stated to me, “I try out my 
date, especially if I am thinking seriously of 
marriage; because, if I can press her to the 
point of intimate relationships, I judge then 
that she is unworthy of marriage.” (Quite the 
reverse of practices in certain fishing villages of 
Scotland, and elsewhere, where they use the 
same tests in order to marry.) The young man 
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was apparently using what was a very honest 
and sincere love relationship on the part of the 
girl, to press her into a relationship which she 
might regard as a deep and rich expression of 
love, and then casting her aside as being un- 
worthy of being a wife and a mother, I didn’t 
hesitate to tell the young man that I thought 
that was very close to criminal behavior. Yet 
both of these last two points are part of our 
standards of behavior. We think the standards 
have changed more than they really have. The 
young man was using the old standards of not 
accepting a girl as a wife, even though she 
might have a finer concept of rich relationship 
with someone she loved. 

Dr. Hill: It is probably implicit in Timmons’ 
point that in sex it takes two, and that when it 
takes two, you have not one but two codes... . 
or definitions of codes . . . involved, and that 
when they do not share the same definition, the 
sex relation spills over into realms other than 
“fun.” In the fact that it takes two, there is a 
possibility of conflict arising out of a different 
conception of the behavior. 

Dr. Ellis: There is no question but that it 
takes two. But there is also no question that it 
takes two in a Jove relationship. Love is much 
more complicated than sex. If love is a more 
complicated situation than sex, and if love takes 
two just as much as sex, then why aren’t moral- 
ists just as concerned about young people falling 
in love before marriage as they are about their 
having premarital sex relations ? 

Dr. Timmons: Why stop them? 

Dr. Dorothy Dyer: 1 can’t conceive of any 
sex behavior apart from the total personality. 
Personalities are very different, of course, but to 
isolate sex and say it’s over here, and the rest 
is over there, just doesn’t seem to be factual. I 
find, in counseling situations, that we can’t com- 
partmentalize ourselves to that extent. There- 
fore, I think that you can’t consider sex com- 
pletely and alone as something that is “fun.’’ 
It 7s fun . . . but what is fun to one person isn’t 
fun to another. 

Dr. Ellis: The same goes for love, marriage, 
work, and many other relationships—what is fun 
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for one person isn’t fun for the other. I ask 
the members of this panel why anyone should 
specifically try to enforce abstinence in the sexual 
field and not in hundreds of other fields where 
you have just as much and often more conflicts ? 
For instance, you will usually find much more 
harm being done the human personality in an 
abortive love affair than in premarital sex rela- 
tions. Why aren’t the people who are disturbed 
about premarital sex relations equally disturbed 
about other relations ? 

Chairman: 1 think, as Chairman, I should 
probably say that I don’t think the members of 
the panel have indicated extreme agitation on 
the subject. Maybe you suspect they have an 
attitude of great concern or disturbance, but I 
don’t think there has been any statement that 
they are so concerned. 

Dr. Ellis: The namby-pamby attitudes of 
some of the other members of the panel makes 
me suspect that they are quite disturbed about 
this subject! 

Dr. Timmons: In regard to the question of 
considering sex merely as fun: there are different 
kinds of fun. The fellow who goes down to the 
tavern and gets drunk has fun, but he has a 
headache afterwards. Premarital sex may be 
fun but, as people who do counseling know, 
you get the kind of sex that is fun, but you may 
get a kind of intoxication that is followed by 
a hangover later, and frequently remorse and 
conflicts follow. 

Dr. Duvall: If 1 were a dietitian or a toxi- 
cologist, or anybody dealing with a physical 
factor, I would want to know the effect of eating 
the alleged food or taking the drug on the per- 
son who is doing it. I would not be at all in- 
terested in knowing that 90 percent of all 
people have a good time partaking of dope; 
it wouldn’t be at all interesting to me to know 
that the people of Hoboken use it more freely, 
or that people use it less between the ages of 
15 and 18. The only issue we have on a moral 
standpoint is whether the conduct has a de- 
sirable effect on the people who participate in 
it. That is a technical point that I have been 
unable to determine with any degree of cer- 
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tainty. The best thing that we have at the 
present time is some indication in the wisdom of 
the ages, in mythology, or certain sources of 
that kind, which suggests that the Guyon posi- 
tion is not a sound one. I think I could make a 
better defense of adultery than of premarital 
sex conduct. 

Dr. Ellis: 1d like to hear it. 

Dr. Duvall: 1 don’t think you need to hear 
it. I am quite undisturbed because the code is 
not accepted, because I have read Lincoln 
Steffens; most people seem to practice graft, 
but I still don’t believe in graft.... I think 
it is morally wrong, even if I should practice 
it myself sometimes. Almost all the arguments 
for a more permissive attitude towards pre- 
marital sex relations center on the fact that peo- 
ple do it anyway. “You can’t stop it, so you 
adjust yourself to it.” The universality of the 
practice does not mean the practice is desirable, 
and the extent to which the code is violated does 
not have anything to do with whether it is de- 
sirable or undesirable. After my study, I said, 
“Are we going to have a code at all?” I can 
understand the Guyon position. It is a de- 
fensible position. If you don’t take that ex- 
treme position with extreme permissiveness to 
everybody, then what position are you going to 
take that is defensible? I would like to hear. 

Dr. Ellis: Positions as to sex attitudes follow 
the usual continuum from the left to the right 
or the radical to the conservative. Dr. Guyon 
has a certain consistent set of sex principles 
which are normally conceived of as radical. 
There are many individuals who have a con- 
sistent set of sex principles in between the ex- 
treme positions of Dr. Guyon and those con- 
servatives who are at the other end of the con- 
tinuum. Alex Comfort,* for example, takes 
what I consider to be a very consistent attitude 
on this subject. He is against premarital sex 
relations, but only because he is for petting up 
to and including orgasm. His position is that 
if you are against premarital sex relations, you 
consistently must advocate petting up to and 


* Sexual Behavior in Society. Viking Press, 1950. 
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including orgasm. Then the individual doesn’t 
run the risk of V.D. and pregnancy, and still 
achieves sex satisfaction. To me Dr. Comfort’s 
views represent an intermediate position, and a 
consistent one. I agree with Dr. Duvall that if 
one is going to take a position on premarital 
relations, one should be consistent. I haven't 
seen anything in Dr. Duvall’s study that shows 
that the conventional sex attitude is any more 
ethical or consistent than Dr. Guyon’s or Dr. 
Comfort’s. 

Dr. Duvall: 1 believe in the family. I be- 
lieve that if you are going to have a family, the 
Guyon position is impossible. I believe that 
if you are going to have a family, it has to be 
supported by an appropriate sex code. An ap- 
propriate sex code has as much restriction out- 


side marriage as you can get away with. I , 


know you can’t get away with much restriction. 
If the family is to be abolished, then I can see 
a consistently permissive situation, which I re- 
gard as consistent. Guyon of course, wants 
this. 

Chairman: Let's focus our attention now on 
the second aspect of the topic. I think many 
of the statements that have been made regarding 
the panelists’ conceptions of the facts have had 
implications as to what should be done with 
these facts, but I would like some more direct 
statement now as to what the panel thinks are 
the desirable roles of counselors and educators 
in regard to the matter. oe ™ 

Dr. Dyer: As a teacher, I think one is forced 
to take a neutral, middle-of-the-road attitude 
about information and give both sides. Besides 
giving information, the teacher has some other 
obligations. Teachers do not have the obliga- 
tion of judging anybody, but they do have the 
obligation of showing how applications of -in- 
formation influence thinking, attitudes and be- 
havior in 1952. Students in most institutions 
come from a wide variety of backgrounds and 
hold a variety of different notions about a thou- 
sand things. Therefore what one person judges 
to be the pattern exactly right for him cannot 
be that for another. In my classes, as well as 
in my counseling, I deal with many first genera- 
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tion Americans, children of foreign parents. 
The economic code in some of these families is 
different; their sex behavior is different from 
ours in many instances. As a teacher, I cannot 
tell them whether they are “right’’ or “wrong,” 
but I can show them what different kinds of 
behavior, under certain situations, usually in- 
volve . . . and then they must make the choices. 
As a counselor, when I have two people in- 
volved in a situation, I try to clarify the picture 
so that the counselees gain insight into the 
definition that each carries, not only in this area 
but in other areas, so that their definitions and 
philosophy of behavior in various areas are 
perfectly clear. What they do about a situation 
is not determined by the counselor but is deter- 
mined by the counselees, in an atmosphere of 
freedom to express wishes, interests, and desires, 
and to think out loud about what decisions are 
possible . . . without being told, “You're all 
wrong,” or “You're all right.”” If they ask me 
what my opinion is, I can only say, ‘I'm of an- 
other generation; therefore, I can tell you what 
works for me, but it may not work for you.” 

Dr. Hill: We have something of the same 
problem. We try to bring the student from 
compartmentalizing his thinking into a “code for 
others’’ and “a code for me’ to making ex- 
plicit, in writing and in class discussion, what 
the personal rules are that govern their behavior. 
In that process we get students who divide up 
the codes to which they conform according to 
the class of girl they are with. They have a 
very permissive code for the class of girl who 
is to service them sexually. They have another 
code for the class of girl that they might con- 
ceivably marry. They have a code for the Caro- 
lina coed, who is both very much prized and 
very much hated at the same time. There are 
roughly 600 girls to 7,000 boys in the school, 
so that the coed is a species all-her own. As 
they perceive those things they are in a better 
position to begin co bring about an integration 
of their thinking and feeling and acting. The 
role of the teacher, who becomes counselor as 
class discussions become personal discussions, is 
one of helping students to make explicit the 
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code that they hold. The code known in the 
South as the “double standard” is very deeply 
held. That makes for an awful lot of conflict— 
within individuals and within class groups— 
when they come in contact with the single 
standard in all the books they read. That con- 
stitutes, if you will, one of the “What to do 
about it?” discussions which we have been able 
to carry on. Another thing: we seem to find 
that one of the uses to which sex is put, apart 
from fun—which is a very real part of the early 
explorations with sex—one of the uses to which 
it is put, is as a language, to communicate mean- 
ings. The physical gestures that are involved 
in the stage preceding the sex act are expected 
to communicate meaning. The sex behavior is 
symbolic of what is going on between the two 
people; it begins to spell out the stage of in- 
volvement. It is pantomime of a sort. I have 
been told there are thirty-two varieties of kisses. 
When the students face up to the fact that sex is 
a language, we begin to get a different accept- 
ance or feeling about it. One student I remem- 
ber stated in-a paper: “That's precisely my 
trouble. I have been using sex and the lan- 
guage that goes with it in a conquest direction. 
Now I would like to use it to express my deep- 
est thoughts and deepest feelings in a true love 
relationship.” It is a terrific task to use the 
same gestures to communicate different mean- 
ings. 

Chairman: Any questions from the audience ? 

Dr. Lena Levine: I want to point out that, 
in the first place, most of the sex acts come from 
men. Dickinson used to say, “If you want to 
know about women, go to women doctors.” It 
is a fact that there is a difference between men 
and women. The fact is that males and females 
are different. (And “Vive la différence!’’) 
That difference has not been considered by the 
panel. It’s that difference that makes sex dif- 
ferent than hiking. Men and women can hike— 
she stops a little sooner, maybe, but they can 
both hike. That must be taken into considera- 
tion. Another fact is that to women, sex has 
been associated with love. To the men, sex is— 
and this is a fact that men hold onto to show 
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that they are different—biological urge, purely 
biological need. Their glands secrete seminal 
fluid which gets to a certain point at which 
they must excrete. It is very difficult to control 
it. Women don’t have that biological fact. 
This is an observation I have made from a lot 
of clinical experience. I have found that men 
say to women, “I love you. I need you.” But 
she doesn’t have any feeling for him, and the 
man is trying to say today, ‘Sex is sex.” That 
is not premarital sex; premarital sex is old. 
What is happening is that this is a non-marital 
sex. That is increasing, and it is increasing be- 
cause the male is saying, “I have this biological 
urge.” I think we should inculcate in our young 
—and say to the men—let’s take the attitude 
the woman has and say that sex comes only with 
love, and not try to teach the woman that sex is 
sex. 
Dr. Ellis: That has a great deal of truth in 
it, what Dr. Levine says, but too much gen- 
eralization, It is true that the majority of 
women in our society are the way she has de- 
sctibed them. But there is a large minority of 
women who must have their sex—whether for 
physical reasons or not—pretty much the same 
as the men in our culture. 

Buck Moody (student from Atlanta, Ga.): 
What can we, the unmarried young people, ex- 
pect as a sex code? More permissiveness ? 
Have you a message for us young people ? 

Dr. Ellis: If historical trends continue, I 
would say that there is little doubt that you may 
expect somewhat more permissiveness, but there 
is always the chance that there will be a reaction. 
Remember that after the Renaissance came the 
Reformation. So my message for you young 
people is this: “Beware! En garde!” (Laugh- 
ter from audience. ) 

Dr. Timmons: I think the emphasis of the 
telationship between the man and woman ex- 
pressed by Dr. Hill and Dr. Levine is very com- 
mendable. The institution of marriage and the 
family does not necessarily sanctify sex when it 
still may be exploitative and lacking in the love 
element. I think that we may have, inside of 
marriage, as much of sex that is uncommendable 
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and detrimental to personality as we have been 
discussing in premarital sex. While marriage 
and the family is an important institution, it 
does not necessarily make sacred and enrich the 
relationship. The love relationship is just as 
important in marriage as outside of marriage. 
If Dr. Levine’s statement that men and women 
are different were not true, there would be no 
subject of sex. 

Dr. Sidonie Gruenberg: (from audience) 
There is no doubt that we need more facts, but 
do we need facts so badly that we have to exploit 
young people in the way they have been in the 
study reported this morning. To me, it seems 
that to be a partner in such a relationship, and to 
recount it and tabulate it, would take the ro- 
mance and the beauty out of any kind of sex 


relationship. Personally, I don’t think we need | 


facts that badly. It seems to me that to make 
the adult counselor-teacher a party to that kind 
of an examination is not a research but an ex- 
ploitation. I would like to add a postscript of 
my own definition of how one can be helpful 
in a world of changing morals. Define the 
responsibility of people in a relationship— 
rather than the status of marital relations, pre- 
marital relations, etc.—and point out that we 
have to face the facts that there are going to be 
different types of relationships, with different 
types of responsibilities. 

Dr. Ehrmann: (Note: this statement of Dr. 
Ehrmann’s was solicited by the Chairman in an- 
swer to the first portion of Dr. Gruenberg’s 
comments.) My impression is that the students 
don’t look at it that way at all. That's one thing 
I was impressed with throughout the whole 
study—the fact that the students had no feelings 
that way. It surprised me because I had heard 
people express the same feelings that you have. 

Dr. Karpf: 1 was asked by members of the 
Council to convey some facts. Dr. LeMon Clark 
has been keeping some very careful records of 
his examination and premarital counseling and 
has asked me to tell you that out of 103 patients 
who came to him for premarital examination 
since March, 1949, on whom he kept very care- 
ful and accurate figures, 35 were virgins, 6 were 
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doubtful, and 62 had previous sexual intercourse. 
These were all unmarried. He would say that 
the 6 doubtful ones should be moved into the 
column of those who had had intercourse. So, 
approximately 68 per cent had had premarital 
intercourse. 

Indian gentleman (name not obtained): I 
was interested in the divergence in the points 
of view of Dr. Duvall and Dr. Ellis. The ques- 
tion was more than superficial, it seems to me. 
Is the sexual act an act for its own sake, or is it a 
means of the preservation of the race? The 
problem is fundamental. If we have the means 
allocating to itself the role of the end, we get 
into a confusion. In this, we get into confusion 
because we have not defined the relationship 
between means and end. If the family structure 
seems to preserve the social continuity, etc., 
then that is a value that must be preserved. On 
the basis of that value, eating, drinking, sex re- 
lations—all other things that satisfy biological 
urges—must be considered as means. Now 
our amoralists are trying to say that these things 
are values in themselves rather than that they 
are means. The point is that when we say that 
this is a biological need and that therefore we 
must satisfy it, it is nonsense. It is either sym- 
biotic—a relationship between one or more 
persons—or else it is not. 

The second thing is the clumsiness of the 
English language. (Note: The Chairman had 
attempted to terminate his comments, but the 
gentleman insisted he be heard further. He is 
speaking quite impassionedly.) Our statisti- 
cians give us the curve of “normal” distribution. 
Sixty percent of our young women have violated 
their virginity! It is “normal”! Our confusion 
is that the statistical norm is considered the 
ethical norm, the desirable norm. Until our 
statisticians get rid of the word “norm,” I think 


we will always have these confusions. (Ap- 
plause from the audience) 
Unidentified man in audience: It seems to 


me that we have neglected one aspect of this 
whole business. We have talked about a moral 
code, a social code. As a psychologist, it seems 
to me that we have neglected to look at the 
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effects on the individual system; in other words, 
what the individual accomplishes by participa- 
tion in these activities. In another way of say- 
ing it, the study should include: “What did I 
get out of stage ‘C’? What did it do to me; 
what did it do to my partner?” 

Chairman: If this panel discussion had hap- 
pened to me even at the first hour of our meet- 
ings, when I came sprinting merrily in, I would 
not have known how to go about summarizing 
it. Since it has instead happened now, when we 
are all tired and anxious to conclude because of 





the hour, I certainly don’t know how to sum- 
marize all that has been said. But I think we 
can remember that we weren't attempting to 
solve anything tonight; we were attempting to 
stimulate one another’s thinking in this very 
important aspect of our field, to try to use this 
stimulation to function more adequately in our 
counseling and teaching work. We have had 
some facts, quasi-facts, and pseudo facts pre- 
sented tonight. You take them and use them 
delightfully in your own enterprises. 


Sex and the Criminal Law* 
HARRIET F. PILPEL anp THEODORA ZAVIN 


The chances are nine out of ten that you are 
a sex criminal. Most of us think of people who 
violate the laws regarding sexual conduct in 
terms of men who attack little girls, of profes- 
sional prostitutes and the like. And without any 
question there must be laws—and enforcement 
of those laws—penalizing many forms of sexual 
behavior. Such crimes of violence as rape, such 
overreaching as is involved when a man of 
mature years persuades a girl of ten to have sex 
relations with him—these threaten the very 
fundamentals of any ordered or free society. 
But our statute books are replete with laws de- 
fining as sexual offenses conduct which does not 
involve any such threat and which is typically 
practiced by eminently respectable married 
couples. Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey and his associ- 
ates in their monumental study of ‘Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male” have suggested that 
more than 95 percent of the total male popula- 
tion of the United States have in some way vio- 
lated at least one criminal law governing sexual 
conduct. They estimate in fact that almost 60 
percent of all white American men are guilty of 
a particular type of sex crime—in many cases 
with their own wives. Both spouses in each 
such case were—theoretically at least—subject to 


* The following constitutes a chapter in a book entitled 
“Your Marriage and the Law’’ by Harriet F. Pilpel and Theo- 
dora Zavin, to be published by Rinehart and Company in 
September 1952. 
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criminal prosecution and substantial jail sen- 
tences in virtually all states. 

That our sex laws are a compound of necessary 
prohibitions on the one hand and restrictive 
laws which no longer represent our contem- 
porary sense of moral and social values on the 
other, rests on a set of unspoken major premises 
which underlie both sets of laws. If there is 
any one policy behind our laws governing sexual 
conduct, it seems to be that they are directed to 
channeling all sex relations into so called normal 
intercourse in marriage. In this sense, “normal” 
intercourse has three characteristics: (1) it must 
be the type of sexual contact that can lead to the 
procreation of children: (2) it must be volun- 
tarily undertaken by two relatively equal people 
who know what they're doing; and (3) the 
parties involved must be married to each other 
and to no one else. While the statutes dealing 
with sex behavior rarely state their purpose in 
any of these terms, almost every kind of pro- 
hibited sex behavior fails to fulfill one of these 
requirements. 

As of today, most of us would agree that laws 
falling under requirement number (2) above 
should be enforced and possibly strengthened— 
sex contact to be legal should be voluntarily 
undertaken by equals who are in a position to 
know—and do know—what they're doing. We 
may feel less strongly about some phases of re- 
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quirements numbers (1) and (3); in fact in 
many states, some kinds of sexual conduct which 
violate (1) or (3) are not even today always 
prohibited. In any event, the pattern is never 
perfectly clear. But a glance at some of the 
more typical laws dealing with sex in the 48 
states may pose some of the issues which are 
today troubling those who, while recognizing the 
need for strong prohibitions in the sexual field, 
nonetheless feel that in some respects at least 
the enforcement of important and necessary laws 
may be prejudiced by the continued presence on 
the statute books of rules which no longer re- 
flect our mores or our morals and which are 
honored more in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. 

Generally, it is a crime for unmarried 
people to have sexual intercourse. The crime is 
called fornication. The states differ as to how 
serious a crime it is; the penalties range, as far 
as imprisonment is concerned, from brief periods 
like 30 days to as much as 5 years. In some 
states, the penalty is higher if the intercourse is 
indulged in by two people who could not legally 
marry in that state by reason of their family 
relationship to each other or because one of the 
participants is an epileptic or is suffering from a 
venereal disease. If the woman has consented 
to the intercourse on the basis of a promise by 
the man to marry her, the man may be, in a 
number of jurisdictions, guilty not only of forni- 
cation but of the crime of seduction as well. If 
the intercoure is promiscuous or for hire, i.e., if 
the woman is paid, the crime of prostitution or 
one of its variants may also be involved. When 
it comes to prostitution, many persons in addi- 
tion to the participants themselves may be guilty 
of criminal behavior—the operator of the house 
where the prostitution takes place, the procurer 
who gets the girl, the pimp who gets the cus- 
tomer, and so forth. Asa matter of fact, in some 
states the prostitute herself is guilty of a less seri- 
ous offense than some of these others. If she has 
done nothing which involves a violation of the 
laws against loitering and solicitation, but rather 
has merely submitted to intercourse promiscu- 
ously or for money, her activity may be punish- 
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able only under a general prohibition of vagrancy 
or some similar minor offense. Not more than 
a handful of states have laws which specifically 
penalize the men who patronize houses of prosti- 
tution. In others, however, there are general 
statutes making it unlawful for any person to 
enter a building or place for the purpose of 
prostitution and such statutes might well include 
the men involved. 

Thus the same act of intercourse between un- 
married people might constitute three distinct 
crimes—fornication, seduction (if there was a 
promise to marry), and prostitution if the inter- 
course was indiscriminate or the woman was 
paid. It might also ground a prosecution for an 
even more serious crime if the female turned out 
to be under age. Every state has fixed an age 


* below which no girl is considered capable of 


consenting to intercourse. Any man who copu- 
lates with a girl under that age is guilty of 
statutory rape. In some states the age of consent 
is as low as 14 years; in at least one state it is 21. 
In some places the penalty will vary with the age 
of the female, e.g., it will be more severe if the 
female is under 14 than if she is between 14 
and 18. If a minor female is used as a prostitute, 
not only will the customer be guilty of statutory 
rape but other persons connected with the of- 
fense, such as the procurer, may be punished 
much more severely than they would be for an act 
of prostitution with a woman who is not a minor. 
In a few states, an adult female is guilty of statu- 
tory rape if she has intercourse with a male under 
the age of consent, and the penalties imposed on 
her can be extremely severe. Most states, how- 
ever, confine their definition of the crime of 
statutory rape to intercourse with females who 
are under age, and punish women who have 
intercourse with young boys for contributing to 
the delinquency of a minor, debauching the 
morals of a minor, indecent liberties with chil- 
dren, lewd behavior in the presence of children 
and so forth. 

When one or both of the parties to an act of 
sexual intercourse is married to someone else, 
the further crime of adultery is involved. In 
some states, if either is married, both are guilty 
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of adultery. In other states, if the woman is 
married and the man is not, both she and the 
man are guilty of adultery but where only the 
man is married, the woman is not considered an 
adulteress herself. In still others, only the one 
who is married to someone else has technically 
committed adultery. At common law, adultery 
was not considered a crime against the state at 
all; it was punishable by the ecclesiastical courts. 
Today, a number of states evince a tendency to 
require as the basis of a criminal prosecution for 
adultery something more than an act of sexual 
intercourse between two people, one or both of 
whom is married to someone else. Some statutes 
penalize only “habitual” adultery. Others spec- 
ify that the adultery is criminal only when it is 
open and notorious; adultery committed in 
secret is not punishable under such statutes. A 
few states permit a prosecution for adultery only 
on the complaint of the spouse of one of the 
parties to the adultery or (in at least one state) 
of the parent of a girl less than 21 years of age. 
The premise in such states appears to be that no 
sufficient wrong is done the community as a 
whole to warrant prosecution unless the person 
who is directly injured, or if he is a minor, 
someone responsible for him, complains. There 
may be behind such laws, too, a realization that 
a prosecution for adultery with its attendant 
publicity and the discredit it casts on both the 
innocent and the guilty parties to a marriage is 
hardly calculated to keep the marriage alive—a 
result which might otherwise follow. It is not 
impossible that a husband who discovers, for 
example, that his wife has had a single adulter- 
ous relationship in the course of a “wild party” 
will find it possible to forgive her and reestab- 
lish their relationship. Not so, of course, if they 
have been paraded before their fellows in a court 
proceeding. 

If the couple having sexual intercourse out- 
side marriage pretend to be married to each 
other, they may find that they have committed 
still additional crimes. Some states particularly 
proscribe the crime of “hotel marriage” which 
occurs when a couple falsely register themselves 
as husband and wife at a hotel. The hotel 
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keeper who “knowingly allows and permits such 
false registration” and ‘thereby extends the 
privileges ordinarily afforded to bona fide mar- 
ried couples” can also be guilty. Some states 
enumerate a separate crime of “lewd cohabita- 
tion” which may apply to situations where a man 
and woman who are not legally married to each 
other live together as husband and wife in one 
dwelling. Proof of actual intercourse is not 
usually essential to a conviction for this crime. 

Should our erring couple go further, despite 
the fact that one or both of them is married to 
someone else, and attempt to marry each other, 
the further crime of bigamy may be committed. 
Bigamy is the willful contracting of a second 
marriage when the contracting party knows that 
a first marriage still exists. If more than one 
marriage already exists, still another is, of course, 
polygamy rather than bigamy but most states do 
not draw any distinction along these lines. The 
person marrying a bigamist is ordinarily punish- 
able too; usually by a less stringent penalty, 
occasionally by a heavier one. At least one state 
statute imposes a heavier penalty in the unlikely 
event that the defendant marries more than one 
person on the same day. Some states have for 
many years had on their statute books laws ap- 
parently aimed primarily against the Mormons 
who during the nineteenth century were thought 
in many quarters to represent a serious threat to 
American monogamy. A typical statute pro- 
vides that any person “who shall solicit to a 
polygamous life or teach polygamy as a correct 
form of family life” is guilty of a felony entail- 
ing a maximum punishment of $4,000 and four 
years. 

Thus far we have been talking about a volun- 
tary act of sexual intercourse between two mem- 
bers of opposite sexes not married to each other. 
We have seen the great variety of infractions of 
the criminal law which such an act can entail. 
Serious, however, as these infractions may be, 
they are for the most part considered far less 
socially menacing than either sexual contacts 
which are not voluntary (those which are the 
result of force, or taking undue advantage) or 
sexual contacts which are not “normal.” In- 
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cluded in the latter group are all sex relation- 
ships with persons of the same sex or with 
animals. The crimes we have thus far discussed, 
though they deviate from the norm of voluntary 
“normal” intercourse between a husband and 
wife, are voluntary, do involve ‘“‘normal”’ inter- 
course and are, for the most part, between two 
persons who, but for their external circum- 
stances, would be free to marry. Where, how- 
ever, one or more of these elements is lacking, 
society itself may be threatened. The crime of 
rape, for example, the having of sexual inter- 
course by force or the threat of force with a fe- 
male against her will, is one of the most serious 
crimes in American jurisprudence. About a 
third of the states impose a death sentence for 
rape and in many of these the only alternative 


sentence is life imprisonment. The penalties in 


the states that have no death sentence are also 
very severe: many impose prison sentences for 
life, or 99 or some lesser but nonetheless lengthy 
period of years—the average maximum sentence 
being 20 years or more. In a few situations, a 
defendant may be guilty of rape although no 
force is actually used or threatened but where 
there is nevertheless a lack of free consent—for 
example, where the female is overcome by drugs 
or an anesthetic administered for the purpose of 
making her unable to protest. Generally speak- 
ing, a husband cannot be guilty of raping his 
own wife by forcing her to have sexual inter- 
course with him. By definition, the crime is 
ordinarily that of forcing intercourse on some- 
one other than the wife of the person accused. 
However, a husband might be guilty of rape if 
he procured or assisted someone else to over- 
power his wife. A female’s previous lack of 
chastity is no defense to a rape charge, although 
in some states the penalty will be less if it can 
be proved that the woman raped was a prostitute. 

We have referred above to the lesser crime of 
statutory rape. Although unlike rape itself, 
statutory rape does not involve use of force, it 
nonetheless presents an important social prob- 
lem since it involves the having of intercourse 
with minors who cannot be expected fully to 
appreciate the nature and consequences of what 
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they are doing and whom therefore the laws seek 
to protect. 

Less serious than rape but also involving 
heavy penalties is the crime of forced marriage. 
Although, like rape, this crime negates the 
“voluntary’’ element which appears to be a 
fundamental in our sex law, it does not involve 
an equal affront to our conception of legal 
monogamy. Hence, while three-quarters or 
more of the states mention a crime of forced 
marriage, such a crime never entails the death 
penalty although it can on occasion call for a 
maximum term of life imprisonment. 

Likewise greatly frowned upon by the law, 
although less strenuously than rape, are any 
“abnormal” sexual contacts, 7.e., sexual contacts 
of a type that cannot lead to offspring—all 
mouth-genital and anal-genital contacts and 
mutual masturbation between members of oppo- 
site sexes as well as such sexual contacts between 
members of the same sex and sexual activities 
with dead bodies, animals and birds. Such 
contacts are collectively or individually charac- 
terized as sodomy, bestiality, buggery, crime 
against nature and the like and for the most part 
they call for the imposition of heavy penalties. 

Sexual contacts outside marriage involve in 
almost every instance one or more violations of 
the criminal law. It does not follow that sexual 
contacts inside the marriage relationship are 
necessarily legal. We have suggested that a 
prime aim of our criminal laws on sex is to 
prevent any form of sexual contact other than 
intercourse voluntarily undertaken by the parties 
to a monogamous union and of a type that can 
lead to the procreation of children. If the 
parties have each voluntarily entered into a 
monogamous marriage and if they engage in 
“normal” intercourse without using contracep- 
tives, they have not involved themselves in any 
violation of the criminal law. But if they 
permit themselves any one of a number of 
deviations in their sex relations from what the 
law regards as the norm, they may find them- 
selves guilty of anything ranging from a civil 
ground for divorce to a violation of the criminal 
law. Individual masturbation, for example, is 
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not a crime but in several states one spouse may 
make it a basis for divorcing the other for ‘‘un- 
natural behavior.” Divorces have been handed 
down on the ground of extreme cruelty where a 
wife complained that her husband forced her to 
watch him masturbate. Other types of sexual 
behavior such as mouth-genital or genital-anal 
contacts are heavily punished in virtually all 
states, even when both parties to a monogamous 
union voluntarily choose to indulge in them. In 
some states no distinction is made in law between 
such contacts and having intercourse with birds, 
animals and dead bodies. In New York, for 
example, until recently, the maximum penalty 
for such contacts was twenty years; at the time, 
it was fifteen for second degree robbery and 
manslaughter; ten for grand larceny and statu- 
tory rape. The divergence in penalty indicates 
the official view of the gravity of so-called 
“crimes against nature” or sodomy. Today the 
New York statute is milder and it now considers 
mouth-genital and anal-genital contacts as 
serious a crime as intercourse with dead bodies 
and animals only when such contacts are in- 
voluntary, that is, where force is used, where one 
party lacked capacity to consent or is ignorant 
of the nature of the act and the like. A 
person over 21 who indulges in such contacts 
with a minor is guilty of 2nd degree sodomy, 
though consent is given and no force is used; 
the maximum penalty is ten years. The new 
statute concludes with a general interdict that 
“a person who carnally knows any male or fe- 
male person by the anus or by or with the mouth 
under circumstances not amounting to sodomy 
in the 1st degree (force, etc.) or sodomy in the 
2nd degree (minority) is guilty of a misde- 
meanor.”” The New York statute thus remains 
stringent, though less so than it once was. Few 
other states have yet followed suit. In some, 
“crimes against nature” can be punished by a 
maximum sentence of life imprisonment at hard 
labor. Yet, as stated above, Dr. Kinsey's studies 
indicate that about 59 percent of American 
males commit at least one of the acts usually 
included in the strict prohibitions of “crimes 
against nature and such acts are accepted as part 
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of normal love play by most physicians and sex- 
ologists.” 

We have elsewhere in this book! discussed 
other phases of the criminal laws which impinge 
on the subject matter of sex: the laws against 
contraception, abortion and miscegenation, to 
mention only a few. In addition to all of these 
there are a miscellany of laws which forbid such 
particularized forms of sexual activity that they 
are not often invoked. There is a statute, for 
example, declaring that any sleeping car passen- 
ger who remains in a compartment other than 
the one to which he is assigned is guilty of a 
misdemeanor; another law makes sexual inter- 
course between a male teacher and his female 
pupil a separate and distinct crime. 

Superimposed on the network of interlocking 
specific laws defining distinct sexual offenses, 
there are in all states general catch-all statutes 
which serve to cover where none of the specific 
shoes fit. Reference has already been made to 
the general laws impinging on sex and minors— 
contributing to the delinquency of a minor and 
the like. In addition, the law books are replete 
with prohibitions of vagrancy, loitering, dis- 
orderly conduct, indecent exposure, committing 
a nuisance, lewd behavior, lascivious acts and 
similar statutes which can be and are invoked to 
punish various forms of sexual conduct. 

Not only do our laws prohibit what is re- 
garded as aberrant sexual behavior, they attempt 
also to remove wherever possible any provoca- 
tion that might lead to such behavior. The 
states and the federal government have obscenity 
statutes which forbid in general terms the sell- 
ing, lending, giving away, possessing in order 
to sell, lend or give away, the exhibition, etc. of 
“any obscene, lewd, or indecent or lascivious 
pamphlet, paper book, drawing, print, picture’’ 
or other object. In addition, there are a great 
many specific prohibitions aimed at special kinds 
of obscenity—obscenity over the phone, obscen- 
ity on walls and fences, obscenity in the presence 
of women or of children under 10. Almost a 
quarter of the states have legislated with 
reference to the public mating of animals. 

1 Op. cit. 
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Nudity is proscribed in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. The New York statute which is 
fairly recent reveals a careful effort not to inter- 
fere either with “normal” married life or with 
ordinary procedures in doctors’ offices and clin- 
ics. Apparently it was feared both might be 
included if there was a general prohibition of 
nudity. The New York statute, therefore, pun- 
ishes only ‘a person who in any place exposes 
his private parts in the presence of two or more 
persons of the opposite sex whose private parts 
are similarly exposed.” Notwithstanding the 
cautious wording of the New York law, it would 
seem to make criminal the behavior of a mother, 
father, son and daughter, all of whom undress 
in the same room at the same time preparatory 
to going for a swim. 


Virtually every form of human expression is , 


subject to censorship on obscenity grounds to a 
greater or lesser degree. The forms vary all 
the way from the motion picture field where 
official state censorship bodies still decide, but 
within limits recently declared by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Miracle case, what 
the public may and may not see on film (how 
long a kiss may last, etc.) to the realm of books, 
newspapers and magazines where such advance 
censorship is acknowledged to be unconstitu- 
tional but where prosecution for obscenity is 
always a threat. The Post Office Department 
claims and exercises a life and death power to 
determine what may go through the nfiails.. Any- 
thing which in the opinion of the Department 
is obscene can be declared non-mailable by 
an administrative official and refused carriage. 
It is very difficult indeed to get a court reversal 
of his decision. The federal law further im- 
poses heavy criminal penalties for importing 
obscene material into the country and for trans- 
porting such material in interstate commerce 
even though the mails are not involved. The 
Federal Communications Act prohibits the 
transmission of obscenity by radio or television. 
Various state laws and city ordinances heavily 
penalize obscene shows. In New York, the 
capital of show business, a theater may lose its 
license to operate even though in reality the 
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owners of the brick and mortar may have had 
nothing whatever to do with the particular per- 
formance adjudged obscene, beyond renting 
their facilities for a price. 

In addition to the official censorship bodies, a 
host of unofficial but perhaps equally potent 
censors work night and day to prevent the 
spread of “sexually impure” thoughts among 
our population. The Motion Picture Associa- 
tion—MPA—has a very elaborate code of 
morals administered by a special office (formerly 
the Hays, now the Breen office). It is almost 
impossible to secure general exhibition of a 
picture which does not have the MPA seal of 
approval. Backing up the MPA code in effect 
is the Catholic Legion of Decency which rates 
films and urges the public to stay away from 
those found undesirable. And today the tele- 
vision people are working on their own moral 
code. Throughout the country, various private 
groups struggle to keep our culture and enter- 
tainment free from the incitement to “impure’’ 
sexual thought and action which it is thought 
obscenity creates. 

Exactly what constitutes obscenity remains in 
the realm of speculation. We don’t have 
enough facts in the first place. We know rela- 
tively little about what types of stimuli provoke 
sexual conduct nor have we really decided what 
types of sexual conduct we don’t want provoked 
outside the obvious and necessary prohibitions 
on rape, taking advantage of a minor, etc. In 
the second place, perhaps the nature of the con- 
cept of obscenity is such that it can never be 
delineated more specifically than it was by Judge 
Learned Hand of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals when he said that it must be viewed 
as “the present critical point in the compromise 
between candor and shame at which the com- 
munity may have arrived here and now.” Until 
recently the Courts said the test of obscenity was 
whether the tendency of the matter charged as 
obsence was calculated to deprave or corrupt 
those whose minds were open to such immoral 
influence or who might come into contact with 
it. If this test were literally applied, the lowest 
common denominator of the community, #.¢., the 
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most easily corruptible, would be the criterion of 
what books, plays and movies might circulate. 
A more workable test has emerged in terms of 
whether the material challenged “has a sub- 
stantial tendency to deprave or corrupt’ the 
average reader “by exciting lascivious thoughts 
or arousing lustful desire.’ At least today the 
average man rather than the man “whose mind” 
is “open to said immoral influence” is the gauge. 
Nonetheless, it is within the past few years that 
serious works like Edmond Wilson’s Memoirs of 
Hecate County have been suppressed while 
“girlie” shows and very explicit brassiere, stock- 
ing and other ads are accepted as part of our 
everyday life. Much of the research done thus 
far seems to indicate that only the more highly 
educated and cultured are sexually aroused by 
pornographic literature as opposed to pictures. 
Yet this group probably yields the fewest num- 
ber of accused and prosecuted sex offenders. 
Within the past few years, there has come to 
be an increasing awareness, fostered by many 
thoughtful studies in the field, that notwith- 
standing our stringent laws, we do not seem as 
a society to be achieving the purpose that ap- 
parently animates those laws, the purpose of con- 
fining sexual contact to “normal” intercourse 
voluntarily undertaken by the parties to a mon- 
ogamous union. At the same time, students of 
sexology and the criminal law have to some ex- 
tent sorted out the wheat from the chaff of the 
present laws and have concluded that at least in 
two realms there should be both laws and en- 
forcement. What these two realms are is sug- 
gested by the New York statue on “crimes 
against nature’’ discussed above: prevention of 





the use of force and undue advantage in the 
sexual sphere and protection of youth. What- 
ever our individual morals may be, society has a 
vital interest in the accomplishment of these two 
purposes. Many laws devised to cover ‘sexual 
psychopaths” reflect this concern with the need 
to protect our young people and to prevent sexual 
assaults and the taking of undue advantage in 
sexual matters. For the rest, it is probable that 
the criminal laws applicable to many forms of 
sexual activity bear little more relation to the 
incidence of that type of activity in the commu- 
nity than the “grounds” for divorce bear to the 
actual reasons for divorces. Even if we agree 
that much of the conduct penalized should be dis- 
couraged, considerable doubt exists as to whether 
enacting unenforced and probably unenforceable 
criminal laws is the best way of discouraging it. 
The indications are that the next decade or so 
will see a great increase in the sum total of our 
knowledge about sex. As sex moves out of 
the realm of a taboo and is accepted as a legiti- 
mate subject for scientific investigation, we may 
be in a position to ascertain more definitely what 
is “good” or “bad” sexual behavior from the 
social point of view. Until our criminal laws 
on the subject of sex are redrafted in the light 
not only of what we think ought to be but in 
terms as well of what is and what can be, we 
shall no doubt remain what we are now—a 
nation the overwhelming majority of whose 
citizens are technically sex criminals, although 
they have not transgressed against any prohibi- 
tion of sexual behavior which really outrages our 
collective sense of right and wrong. 





The American Association of Marriage Counselors will hold a meeting at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey sometime during the period when the National Council on Family Relations holds its 
conference there August 30-September 2. The day and hour of the AAMC meeting will be announced 
later; members of AAMC who plan to attend are requested to notify the secretary, Janet Fowler Nelson, 


Suite 7G, 270 Park Avenue, New York, 17. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 


1952 Materials List 
Sound Helpful Reprints, Pamphlets, Papers Selected and Made Available at Cost 








Specify ‘On Consignment” for quantities of materials for special programs, institutes or 
conferences, Salable materials returnable and bill payable when your meeting ends. 
Send order with check to cover (include postage) to: 
National Council on Family Relations 
5757 South Drexel Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 








Adjustments after Marriage by Judson T. Landis. Re- 
search report reprinted from Marriage and Family 
Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Are Country Girls So Different? (The social expeii- 
ence and family adjustments of young women) by 
Evelyn M. Duvall and Annabelle B. Motz. Re- 
printed from Rural Sociology. 10 cents each, $6.50 
a hundred 

Articles of Interest to Marriage and Family Life Edu- 
cators and Counselors by Albert Ellis, Catherine 
Groves, Muriel W. Brown, Herbert D. Lamson 
(compilers). Articles selected from 1949 periodi- 
cals. Reprinted from Marriage and Family Living. 
25 cents each. Special quantity rates 

Birth Control by Harriet F. Pilpel and Theodora S. 
Zavin. Reprinted from Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing. 15 cents each, $10.00 a hundred 

Building Your Marriage by Evelyn M. Duvall. Pub- 
lic Affairs pamphlet, 25 cents a copy, $16.00 a 
hundred mes 

Can We Evaluate Marriage Education? by John F. 
Cuber. Reprinted from Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Classified Bibliography of Articles, Books, and Pam- 
phlets on Sex, Love, Marriage and Family Relations 
Published during 1950 by Albert Ellis and Ruth R. 
Doorbar (compilers). Reprinted from Marriage 
and Family Living. 25 cents each. Special quan- 
tity rates 

Classified Bibliography on Sex, Love, Marriage and 
Family Relations, 1951 by Albert Ellis and Ruth R. 
Doorbar (compilers). Reprinted from Marriage 
and Family Living. 25 cents each. Special quan- 
tity rates . 

Community Organizes for Mental Health, A (Where 
do you take your troubles?) by Howard Whitman. 
Reprinted from the Woman’s Home Companion. 10 
cents each, $6.50 a hundred 
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Community Planning for Children and Y outh by L. K. 
Frank. Reprinted from Social Forces. 10 cents 
each, $6.50 a hundred 


. Concept of Emotional Maturity as Related to Mar- 


riage Counseling, The by Walter R. Stokes, M.D. 
Reprinted from Marriage and Family Living. 15 
cents each, $10.00 a hundred 

Conceptions of Parenthood by Evelyn M. Duvall. 
Research report reprinted from the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Conforming, Mobile and Divergent Families by Car- 
son McGuire. Reprinted from Marriage and Fam- 
ily Living. 15 cents each, $10.00 a hundred 

Counseling, a Philosophy and Method by Emily H. 
Mudd. Reprinted from the Cyclopedia of Medicine, 
Surgery and Specialties. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hun- 
dred 

Counseling with Parents and Teachers on the Preschool 
Level by Melvin J. Williams. Reprinted from 
Marriage and Family Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 
a hundred 

Course Content of Theory Courses in Marriage Coun- 
seling by Mildred I. Morgan. Reprinted from 
Marriage and Family Living. 15 cents each, $10.00 
a hundred 

Decade of Group Counseling, A by Evelyn R. Gaskill 
and Emily H. Mudd. Reprinted from Social Case- 
work. 15 cents each, $10.00 a hundred 

Economic Basis of the Family in Primitive Society, 
The by Melville J. Herskovits, A hectographed 
paper. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Education for Responsible Husbandhood by William 
M. Cooper. Reprinted from Marriage and Family 
Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Effects on Casework of Obtaining Research Material 
by Emily H. Mudd and others. Reprinted from the 
Journal of Social Casework. 15 cents each, $10.00 
a hundred 
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Evaluating Education for Marriage and Family Living 
by Lawrence S. Bee. Reprinted from Marriage and 
Family Living. 15 cents each, $10.00 a hundred 

Factors Underlying Family Instability by Clifford R. 
Adams. Analysis reprinted from Marriage and 
Family Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Family Background and Community Patterns by Car- 
son McGuire. Reprinted from Marriage and Fam- 
ily Living. 15 cents each, $10.00 a hundred 

Family Centered Church, A by George A. Warmer, 
Jr. Reprinted from Marriage and Family Living. 
10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Family Goals for the Rearing of Children by A. R. 
Mangus. A publication of the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Division of Mental Hy- 
giene. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Family Life in Lower and Middle Class Homes by 
Carson McGuire. Reprinted from Marriage and 
Family Living. 15 cents each, $10.00 a hundred 

Family Readjustment of Veterans by John F. Cuber. 
Reprinted from Marriage and Family Living. 10 
cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Films Shown at the Annual Conference, The National 
Council on Family Relations, 1950. Reprinted from 
Marriage and Family Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 
a hundred 

Guest and the Family, The by James H. S. Bossard. 
Hectographed copy of report from Marriage and 
Family Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Health Education by L. K. Frank. Reprinted from 
the American Journal of Public Health. 15 cents 
each, $10.00 a hundred 

Homes of Tomorrow by Lou Henslee. A preparation 
of young people for successful homemaking. Re- 
printed from Holland’s, the Magazine of the South. 
10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Homes of Tomorrow—and Today (Asheville Family 
Life Program). A positive approach to education 
for family life. 15 cents each, $10.00 a hundred 

How to Conduct an Institute (a symposium by Muriel 
Brown, Gladys Groves and Ruth Rustad). Re- 
printed from Marriage and Family Living. 10 cents 
each, $6.50 a hundred 

How to Discipline Your Children by Dorothy W. 
Baruch. Public Affairs pamphlet. 25 cents a copy, 
$16.00 a hundred 

How to Tell Your Child about Sex by James L. 
Hymes, Jr. Public Affairs pamphlet. 25 cents a 
copy, $16.00 a hundred 

Interdisciplinary Workshop on Marriage and Family 
Research by Reuben Hill. Reprinted from Mar- 
riage and Family Living. 25 cents each. Special 
quantity rates 

Inventions and the Family by William F. Ogburn. A 
hectographed paper. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hun- 
dred 
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Keeping Up with Teen-Agers by Evelyn M. Duvall. 
Public affairs pamphlet. 25 cents each, $16.00 a 
hundred 

Law, Medicine and the Unstable Family, Record of 
Conference on. Nearly a score of outstanding pa- 
pers in book form. $1.00 a copy 

Living with Our Children by Evelyn M. Duvall. Re- 
printed from the Journal of Social Hygiene. 10 
cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Laneliness and the Serviceman's Wife by Evelyn M. 
Duvall. Reprinted from Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing. 15 cents each, $10.00 a hundred 

Marriage Council of Philadelphia—A Community 
Service by Philip Q. Roche, M.D. Reprinted from 
Philadelphia Medicine. 10 cents each, $6:50 a hun- 
dred 

Marriage Counseling in a Changing Society by Ernest 
W. Burgess. Reprinted from Marriage and Family 
Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Marriage Counseling and Psychotherapy: A Case by 
M. J. Karpf. Reprinted from Marriage and Family 
Living. 25 cents each. Special quantity rates 

Marriage Education in the Colleges by Henry A. 
Bowman. A summary report of a study. 15 cents 
each, $10.00 a hundred 

Meeting the Family's Medical Costs by Franz Gold- 
man, M.D. Reprinted from Marriage and Family 
Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Middle Class Family Crises by Earl L. Koos. Re- 
printed from Marriage and Family Living. 10 
cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

National Policy for the Family, A by L. K. Frank. 
Reprinted from Marriage and Family Living. 10 
cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

New Family Living Course at Hinsdale, A by Ruth 
F. Osborne. Reprinted from Councilor. 10 cents 
each, $6.50 a hundred 

Note on Honeymoons, A by Stanley R. Brav. Re- 
printed from Marriage and Family Living. 10 
cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Organization of Social Forces to Promote Family 
Stability by Evelyn M. Duvall. Reprinted from 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 15 cents each, $10.00 a hun- 
dred 

Personal Factors in the Economics of the Family by 
Benjamin R. Andrews. A hectographed paper. 10 
cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Postwar Problems of the Family by Ernest W. 
Burgess. Reprinted from Marriage and Family 
Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Premarital Case: with Two Years’ Marital Follow-up, 
A by Robert A. Harper. Reprinted from Marriage 
and Family Living. 25 cents each. Special quan- 
tity rates 

Premarital Counseling and Psychotherapy: Two Cases 
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by Maurice J. Karpf. Reprinted from Marriage and 
Family Living. 25 cents each. Special quantity 
rates 

Preparation of Teachers and Leaders in Family Life 
Education by Benjamin F. Timmons. Reprinted 
from Marriage and Family Living. 15 cents each, 
$10.00 a hundred 

Preparation of Teachers for Education in Marriage 
and Family Living by Lester A. Kirkendall and 
Esther Handwerk. Reprinted from Marriage and 
Family Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Principles Basic to Education for Marriage and Family 
Life in the High School by the Committee on Educa- 
tion for Marriage and Family Life in the Schools. 
Reprinted from Marriage and Family Living. 10 
cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Problems of Evaluating Family Success by Leland Stott. 
Reprinted from Marriage and Family Living, 15 
cents each, $10.00 a hundred 

Proceedings, Pacific Northwest Conference on Family 
Relations, 1948. (Papers and reports of lasting in- 
terest by prominent leaders in book form.) $1.00 a 
copy 

Psychiatric and Religious Aspects of Marriage Prob- 
lems by Robert P. Odenwald, M.D. Reprinted 
from Marriage and Family Living. 15 cents each, 
$10.00 a hundred 

Psychiatric Interpretation of the Growth Process (Part 
II, Latency and Adolescence) by Helen Ross and 
Adelaide M. Johnson, M.D. Reprinted from the 
Journal of Social Casework. 15 cents each, $10.00 
a hundred 

Psychiatry's Contribution to Family Life by O. Spur- 
geon English, M.D. Reprinted from Marriage and 
Family Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Psychological Trends in American Family Relation- 
ships by Judd Marmor. Reprinted from Marriage 
and Family Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Relationship of Parental Authority Patterns to Teen- 
Age Adjustments by Paul H. Landis and Carol Lar- 
son Stone. Department of Rural Sociology, Wash- 
ington Agricultural Stations, Pullman, Washington. 

Returning Father and His Family, The by Reuben 
Hill. Reprinted from Marriage and Family Living. 
10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Role of the Library in Family Life Education, The by 
Benjamin F, Timmons and Iris Caraway. Reprinted 
from Marriage and Family Living. 10 cents each, 
$6.50 a hundred 

Romance and Premarital Intercourse—Incompatibles ? 
by Robert O. Blood, Jr. Reprinted from Marriage 
and Family Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Romantic Illusion, The by Paul H. Landis. Reprinted 
from the Survey Midmonthly. 10 cents each, $6.50 
a hundred 

School Guidance for Home and Family Living by 
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Marjorie Cosgrove. Reprinted from Marriage and 
Family Living. 15 cents each, $10.00 a hundred 
Selected Bibliography on Education for Marriage and 
Family Life in the Schools (1952) by Esther S. 
Handwerk. Reprinted from Marriage and Family 
Living. Covered copies 35 cents each, uncovered 
25 cents. Special quantity rates 

Sex Standards and Christian Teaching by Sylvanus M. 
Duvall. A mimeographed paper. 15 cents each, 
$10.00 a hundred 

Social Class Differences and Family Life Education at 
the Secondary Level by Robert J, Havighurst. Re- 
printed from Marriage and Family Living. 10 
cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Sociological Contributions to Psychiatric Marriage 
Counseling by Eugene P. Link. Reprinted from 
Marriage and Family Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 
a hundred 

Some Guiding Principles in Marriage Counseling by 
Maurice J. Karpf. Reprinted from Marriage and 
Family Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 


* Specialists and the Kinsey Report by Kathryn Close. 


Reprinted from the Survey Midmonthly. 15 cents 
each, $10.00 a hundred 

Spiritual Values through Family Living by Evelyn M. 
Duvall. A publication of the American Unitarian 
Association. 15 cents each, $10.00 a hundred 

Student Attitudes toward a Course in Courtship and 
Marriage: Educational Implications by Lawrence S. 
Bee. Reprinted from Marriage and Family Living. 
10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Teacher as Counselor in Marriage Education, The by 
Henry A. Bowman. (106 specific suggestions) 
Reprinted from Marriage and Family Living. 15 
cents each, $10.00 a hundred 

Teaching College Marriage Courses, a Symposium by 
Drs. Cooper, Popenoe, Landis, Bowman, Eckert, 
Rockwood, Keys and Kirkendall. Reprinted from 
Marriage and Family Living. 15 cents each, $10.00 
a hundred 

Ten Steps to Happy Marriage. 
814 x 11 inch, notebook size. 
a hundred 

This Thing Called Love by Katharine W. Taylor. Re- 
printed from Mofive. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Traditional and Developmental Conceptions of Father- 
hood by Rachel A. Elder. Reprinted from Marriage 
and Family Living. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Viewpoints on Sex Education by Schmiedeler, Bigelow, 
Risedorph, Cuber and Ray. Reprinted from Mar- 
riage and Family Living. 15 cents each, $10.00 a 
hundred 

Way to Build Happier Families, A by Stella B. Ap- 
plebaum. Reprinted from Parents’ Magazine. 10 
cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

What Contribution Should the Clergyman Make to 


A pictorial sequence, 
10 cents each, $6.50 
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Marriage Counseling? by Worcester Perkins. Re- 

printed from Marriage and Family Living. 10 

cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

What Do Population Studies Show about the Eco- 
nomic Basis of the Family? by Frank Lorimer. A 
hectographed paper. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hun- 
dred 

What Every Teen Ager Should Know about Dating 
by Evelyn M. Duvall. Reprinted from Look. 15 
cents each, $10.00 a hundred 

What's Wrong with American Marriages? by Evelyn 
M. Duvall, Moss Hart, John H. Holmes and Edward 
A. Strecker, M.D., George V. Denny, Jr., Mod- 

Town Meeting verbatim report. 15 cents 


erator. 


Directory of 


American Association of Marriage Counselors, 
Inc., 270 Park Avenue, Suite 7G, New York 17, 
New York. Professional association interested 
in establishment and maintenance of standards 
in marriage counseling field. Provides informa- 
tion services to the public and allied professions. 
Referral to qualified marriage counselors and 
marriage counseling services on written request. 
(The Association, itself, offers no clinical serv- 
ices.) 

American Institute of Family Relations, 5287 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California, 
Inc. (non-profit) 1930; Paul Popenoe, director. 
Public education, research, counseling in person 
and by referral. Send for list of more than 100 
pamphlets and free sample copy of monthly 
Family Life. 

American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. Sound 
publications on education for personal and 
family living, community and public health as- 
pects of social hygiene. Write for lists. 

Cleveland Health Museum, Inc., 8911 Euclid 





Organizations 








each, $10.00 a hundred 

Why the Upswing in Divorce? by Ernest W. Burgess. 
Reprinted from National Parent-Teacher, the P.T.A. 
magazine. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Woman's Conflicting Values by Emily H. Mudd. Re- 
printed from Marriage and Family Living. 10 
cents each, $6.50 a hundred 

Yes, Families Are Changing by Lawrence K. Frank. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 15 cents each, $10.00 a 
hundred 

Youth Serving Agencies and Family Living by Syl- 
vanus M. Duvall. Reprinted from the George 
Williams College Bulletin. 10 cents each, $6.50 a 
hundred 





Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio, is the sole distribu- 
tor of the Dickinson-Belskie “Wonder of New 
Life’ models on human reproduction. Life 
size, life-like, 100 items. Ask for free illustra- 
tive folder. Film strips and lantern slides also 
available. 

Family Service Association of America, 192 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. A 
federation of 250 community supported social 
casework agencies—key resources for help in 
marital and other family problems. 

Marriage Counseling Service, Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kan. 

Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 1422 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

Marriage and Family Council, Inc., Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, Inc., 
Room 800, 14 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Mas- 
sachusetts. Personal and Marriage Counseling 
Service. Pamphlets, etc. on Sex Education, 
Marriage and other aspects of Social Hygiene. 
Lists and information on request. 





the year. 





Send in names of organizations you would like to see listed in our Directory of 
Organizations, The charge for listing is minimal, with reduction for standing order by 
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Trends and Activities 


RICHARD K. KERCKHOFF 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 


YALE MARRIAGE CLINIC 


Yale University now has one of the first 
marriage counseling clinics to be conducted 
under the auspices of a university medical 
school. Sponsored jointly by the School of 
Medicine’s Departments of Psychiatry and Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology, the new Marriage 
Counseling Clinic was established to satisfy a 
demand on the part of physicians, clergymen, 
social workers, and others for an agency that 
can provide professional counsel on marital and 
premarital problems. At a later date the Clinic 


hopes to build on its experience and offer pro- . 


fessional courses in marriage counseling. In 
certain cases, the Clinic, which has received a 
grant from the Planned Parenthood League of 
Connecticut, will work in conjunction with the 
Yale School of Medicine's Infertility Clinic 
which is now in its fifth year of operation. 


LUTHERANS SURVEY FAMILY PROBLEMS 


One of the most extensive surveys of marriage 
and family problems ever attempted by a church 
body was conducted this summer by the Family 
Life Committee of the Lutheran Church—Mis- 
souri Synod. Questionnaires were administered 
to groups in a representative sampling of Lu- 
theran families throughout the United States and 
Canada to determine the relation between the 
doctrines of the church, the beliefs of church 
members, and the actual practices in Lutheran 
families. As a result of the survey the church 
will attempt to establish more definite principles 
and practices in such areas as courtship and en- 
gagement, planned parenthood, divorce and re- 
marriage, and attitudes toward sex. Director of 
the research is Rev. Paul G. Hansen, 916 Broad- 
way, Denver 3, Colorado. 


COUNCILS HOLD ANNUAL MEETINGS 
The Indiana Council on Family Relations— 
Discussed the subject Strengthening Family Life 
Through Community Resources at its annual 
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meeting at Butler University May 9-10. Dis- 
cussion groups focused on topics such as family 
life education in churches and synagogues, 
developing a curriculum for family living 
courses in secondary schools, and marriage and 
family counseling. New officers of the Council 
are: President, Rebecca Nelson Mitchell; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Richard Schweinberger; Vice- 
Presidents, Dr. Lester E. Hewitt and Robert C. 
Wells. Mrs. Mitchell is with the Department of 
Home Economics, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

Southeastern Regional Council on Family Re- 
lations—Annual Meeting will be November 30- 
December 2 in Daytona Beach, Florida (low off- 
season rates). Lester Pearl, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee. 

Virginia Council on Family Relations—Fol- 
lowed a program built around the theme Educa- 
tion for Marriage, in Home and Schools, with 
an election of officers at its annual meeting this 
spring. Officers for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, Beatrice V. Marion; Vice-Presidents, 
George T. Kalif and Dr. Gilmore C. Holland; 
Secretary, Mary Alice Roberts; Treasurer, Earl 
J. Shiflet. 421 West Grace St., Richmond 20. 

Nebraska Council on Family Life Education— 
Featured a sharing of experiences relative to 
family life education programs in Nebraska com- 
munities at its annual meeting at Dana College, 
Blair, Nebraska, in May. Otto G. Hoiberg, was 
re-elected as Chairman. Stanley Roberts was 
named Vice-Chairman, but resigned in June and 
was replaced by Mrs. Dorothy Switzer. Nina B. 
Lamkin is now Secretary, and Richard Videbeck 
of the Extension Division of the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Treasurer. Plans have been 
made for a joint meeting with the Omaha Family 
Life Institute, October 20-21, in Omaha. 


WORKSHOPS AND INSTITUTES 
Indiana University—Seven schools and de- 
partments of the University sponsored a Work 
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Conference on Family Life Education, July 7-25 
for leaders in the field of family life. Special- 
ists from the biological, social, and psychological 
sciences joined with educators to present a series 
of observations, lectures, individual and group 
conferences, and work projects. Address: The 
Summer Session, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

University of Michigan—“ Adjustment Prob- 
lems of Late Childhood and Early Adolescence” 
was the focus of a theory and practice Work- 
shop in Human Behavior offered by the Uni- 
versity July 16-August 16. 

Fort Valley State College, Georgia—Spon- 
sored by the College’s Social Science Depart- 
ment, the second annual Institute on Courtship 
and Marriage was held in April with seminars, 
clinical sessions, and general meetings built 
around the theme, Preparation for Marriage. 
Ann Richardson Gayles, Instructor in Sociology 
at the College, Fort Valley, Georgia. 

St. Louis Y.M.C.A.—Highlighted its dating 
and marriage discussion program, “Dear Hunt- 
ing,” this spring with a keynote talk by Dr. 
Evelyn Millis Duvall. 

Southern California Society for Mental Hy- 
giene—Sponsored a series of talks by Lawrence 
K. Frank this spring, including an examination 
of “What is TV Doing to Our Children?’ 
3067 West Seventh St., Los Angeles 5. 

Citizens Committee for Family Life Education 
—Newly formed in Toledo, Ohio, is planning 
its year’s work, started by a Family Life Day 
Program May 21. It assisted with the sponsor- 
ship of the 10-week course for 200 young adults 
and older highschool students, ‘Preparing for 
Christian Marriage Today,” recently completed 
in the Toledo Family Life Education Program. 
Ralph Bridgman, Lucas County Court of Do- 
mestic Relations, Toledo. 

Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy, Inc.— 
Held a seminar on “Therapeutic Techniques in 
Marital Problems,” April 26, at 218 E. 70th St., 
New York City, led by Lena Levine, M.D. 


FURTHER ACTIVITIES 


Asheville, North Carolina's Family Life Edu- 
cation Council has issued a folder describing ac- 
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complishments since 1944 and listing plans for 
this year which include classes in family life edu- 
cation in high schools, family life conferences, 
lay leadership training classes, PTA study 
courses, and expansion of a family life educa- 
tion library. Miss Marrietta Henderson, Co- 
ordinator, David Millard Junior High School, 
Asheville. 

Yale University held its 10th annual session 
of the Summer School of Alcohol Studies July 
7-August 1. 52 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven. 

Cleveland College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity calls the marriage and family course pre- 
sented by its Sociology Department, Partners for 
Life. 

PEOPLE AT ‘WORK 

Clark W. Blackburn, executive director of 
the Family and Children’s Service of Minneapo- 
lis, has been named general director of the 
Family Service Association of America, 192 Lex- 
ington Ave., N.Y., which also announced the 
appointment of Mildred K. Wagel as Coordina- 
tor of its United Community Defense Services 
unit. 

Dr. George Lawton, practicing psychologist 
and lecturer in marriage counseling at Long 
Island University, is offering a new course, 
Marital Adjustments, in the Department of Psy- 
chology at Columbia University in the winter 
semester. The difficulties and failures in court- 
ship and marriage will be viewed psychoana- 
lytically. His address: 7 West 96th St., New 
York 25. 

Dr. Gertrude Chittenden, Head of the De- 
partment of Child Development, Iowa State 
College, becomes Assistant Director of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, in September. 

Mrs. Elizabeth E. May, formerly of Hood 
College, has been appointed Dean of the School 
of Home Economics of the University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 

The Southern California Conference on Fam- 
ily Relations took an active part in the Gov- 





Keep this department posted on your group’s 
activities. Rush dates of future meetings to 
us; further details when you get them. R.K.K. 
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California Conference on the Aged: and Subsequent Progress 


ernor’s Conference on the Problems of the Aged, 
held at the State Capitol, Sacramento, October 
15-16, through the participation of several of 
its Board members and the direct representation 
of its president, Dr. M. J. Karpf. 

Working in 22 sections, under the major 
divisions: Education, Employment Opportuni- 
ties, Housing and Living Arrangements, Income 
Maintenance, Mental Health, Physical Health, 
Recreation, Social Welfare Services, and Re- 
search, the 2500 Conference delegates tried to 
formulate the major problems facing the aged 
and aging and the families of which they are a 
part. After being presented at the Plenary Ses- 
sion, their recommendations were given to the 
Research Division for study, and to the various 
communities represented, for further discussion 


at more than 20 local conferences throughout ° 


the state, called to hear the reports of delegates. 


Subsequent Progress 


It was recommended by almost every division 
of the Conference that the Governor appoint a 
continuing Committee to carry on the work 
begun at this time. An interdepartmental com- 
mittee has now been set up by Governor Earl 
Warren consisting of the heads of the depart- 
ments of Education, Employment, Industrial 
Relations, Mental Hygiene, Public Health, So- 
cial Welfare, Recreation Commission and Per- 
sonnel Board. Chairman, Mr. Schottland; Ex- 
ecutive Officer, Louis Kuplan. This committee is 
now drawing up recommendations for the es- 
tablishment of the Citizens’ Committee. 

(1) An agreement has been signed by the 
directors of the Departments of Employment 
and Social Welfare for developing together 
employment opportunities for recipients of Old 
Age Assistance. 

(2) The State Department of Education has 
had a meeting of the principals of all adult 
schools in the State to discuss plans for edu- 
cational programs for older persons. 

Perhaps it is not too much to hope, in this con- 
nection, that this Department will address itself, in the 
near future, to the problem of developing courses in 


the educational institutions of the State which will pre- 
pare the aging and the members of their families for 
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the problems which they will have to face with the 
oncoming years. We now recognize the need for 
preparing young people for marriage and parenthood. 
Why not recognize, also, the need for preparing them 
for the problems they will face either as senior citi- 
zens or as members of families including aged persons? 


(3) The State Department of Public Health 
has held a series of meetings, with local health 
officers and medical men, related to the Confer- 
ence recommendations. 

(4) The California Recreation Commission 
has announced that its services are available to 
help any and all communities of the State de- 
velop recreational programs for older persons. 

Conference proceedings are available from 
the executive secretary. (300 pp.) 


Those interested in family relations will be espe- 
cially interested in the findings and recommendations 
of Section 15 of Division F (pages 128-136), on the 
“Individual’s and the Family’s Contribution to Mental 
Health in Later Years.” 

It was emphasized that there is great need for de- 
veloping as accurate as possible indices of a person's 
possession of his faculties so that his employer may be 
able to judge whether he is still able to carry on his 
duties or to what extent his program should be modi- 
fied. Second, there is need for reeducating employers 
so that they will not apply the chronological! age arbi- 
trarily but will recognize individual differences. This, 
it was made clear, applies not only to private employ- 
ers but to those in charge of governmental agencies 
and educational institution as well. Instances were 
cited of people forced to retire from one educational 
institution, because of reaching the retirement age, 
securing positions in other educational institutions and 
making outstanding contributions. Third, that people 
be taught to prepare for and anticipate the time 
when they will need or be forced to retire and to 
develop resources and interests which will enable 
them to continue to function effectively. 

Another recommendation, which was discussed at 
considerable length, concerned the confidential nature 
of public assistance records. It was generally agreed 
that the self-respect of the people receiving public 
assistance is one of the most important assets. Hence 
nothing should be done by the public assistance agen- 
cies to undermine this self-respect. In view of the 
agitation in California and many other states for mak- 
ing public the lists of people receiving such assistance, 
this action of the Conference, composed as it was of 
some of the foremost citizens of the State, should give 
the agitators for such publicity pause and make them 
reconsider their position——M. J. Karpf. 
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Recruiting and Training Parent Education Leaders 


MINNIE K. OED 
Family Life Department, Merrill-Palmer School 


The National Committee for Parent Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with representatives from 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
held three sessions at which the general theme 
was “The Recruitment and Training of Parent 
Education Leaders.” Emphasis during these 
sessions was placed on the lay leader, the pro- 
fessional leader, the technical expert, and their 
relationships to one another. Local sources 
from which all three might be recruited, as well 
as the requisite background, personality, experi- 
ence, qualifications, and training of each type, 
were fully discussed. 

The group agreed to accept these ideas as 
basic: (1) that parent educators have a growing 
body of knowledge to transmit and (2) that all 
over the country there is an increasing need and 
desire for parent education. Concepts of how 
parent education is to be carried on must grow 
out of a confidence in parents, a respect for 
them, and a need for their help and participa- 
tion—for example, in the selection of leaders 
from within their own study groups. Parent- 
hood experiences of the group should be used 
by the leader, but great skill is needed to pre- 
vent such contributions from degenerating into a 
mere recounting of personal experiences. On 
the other hand, it is also the leader's responsi- 
bility to help the group become articulate. 

Leadership will have continuity only if pro- 
visions are made for the training of new leaders, 
if there are channels of communication with 
access to these channels, and ample resources for 
stimulation and guidance. The National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers has a part-time 
staff of five well-known parent education experts 
who, acting as consultants, facilitate transference 
of the ideals, objectives, materials, and tech- 
niques of the National Congress and the Na- 
tional Committee. 


1951 annual conference, National Council on Family 
Relations, Report of Parent Education Section. 
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Experiments in methods of training parent 
education leaders are being tried in several re- 
gions and states. The length of time women are 
willing to give to the training varies from one 
community to the other. Some areas report con- 
centrated workshops of ten days; others spread 
single bimonthly or monthly meetings over a ten- 
month period. What is needed now is more 
clarification about methods, materials, and basic 
training. Also needed is a fuller understanding 
of how the information supplied by resource 
persons can be used to contribute toward better 
group discussion. 

The essentials for good leadership include a 
knowledge of personality development, discus- 
sion techniques, and the group process, Parent 
education is a profession and should not be 
absorbed into any other related field. But its 
subject matter comes from many disciplines. 
From technical experts in special educational 
fields and from the local colleges and universi- 
ties we hope to obtain the resource persons who 
will help provide this essential training. 

Many other factors related to leadership were 
discussed at the three sessions. Emphasis was 
placed on understanding community needs and 
on the fact that sustained interest is based on 
these needs. The leader must find out what in- 
dividual parents expect, help them feel a part 
of a larger program, and give them a “‘sense of 
leading.” People must become creative, in- 
tellectually involved in their project, know what 
is happening and what progress they are mak- 
ing toward their goals. Enthusiasm for the 
group process and discussion techniques grows 
as these are used—but only if they are used with 
an understanding of their relation to the content 
being offered. Parents need particular re- 
assurance that valid theories are always based 
upon facts. They must be helped critically to 
evaluate the printed material presented. 
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Movement in Mass Media 


ANTHON S. CANNON 
Department of Sociology and Social Work, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


Films highlighted to motivate thinking and 
discussion by teen-agers and older groups in- 
terested in youth: Se/f-Conscious Guy and Right 
or Wrong? (Judson Landis, educational collab- 
orator); What to Do on a Date, and How to 
Say No (Evelyn Duvall, educational collabora- 
tor). Coronet 1951 16mm., color or b&w. 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y., has 44 
titles in its series, ‘The Inquiring Parent’ (35 
rpm records), including: Getting Along With 
Teen-agers, Competition in the Family Group, 


When Children Are Afraid, Children’s Allow- . 


ances and Family Money, When Parents Dis- 
agree, Family Living and Sex Education of 
Young Children, and Helping Teen-agers Pre- 
pare for Marriage. Useful in parents’ meetings. 

The University of Utah presented October 14- 
January 6 its third television credit course, 
“Courtship and Marriage’ directed by Rex 
A. Skidmore, Department of Sociology and So- 
cial Work, and Director of the Bureau of Stu- 
dent Counsel. 

Eight short films to be used in family life and 
human relations classes for elementary, high 
school, college, and parent groups were released 
recently by Teaching Film Custodians, a non- 
profit organization. The films are the result of 
a motion picture project of the National Co- 
ordinating Council which is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, and the Home Economics sections of 
the National Education Association and the 
American Vocational Association. 

The films are excerpts from Hollywood films 
which have been made available to the Council 
through the cooperation of the Motion Picture 
Association of America. Four excerpts have 
been prepared from The Human Comedy and 

Items of interest to Mass Media section of NCFR should 
be sent to its chairman, W. Clark Ellzey, Stephens College, 


Columbia, Missouri, with carbon to the section’s reporter, 
A. S. Cannon. 
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four from Our Vines Have Tender Grapes. All 
of the films have been tested in the field and 
have received a warm response. 

Information concerning purchase and rental 
of the films may be secured from Teaching Film 
Custodians, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 18, 
N.Y. 

The American Institute of Family Relations 
since January, 1951, has conducted a television 
program once a week over station KLAC-TY, in 
Los Angeles. It is a half hour program which 
deals with two marriage cases. Paul Popenoe, 
the director of the Institute, reports that the 
clients sit with their backs to the camera so that 
they cannot be identified. Three counselors then 
analyze the problem and outline the directions 
in which they think counseling can help them 
during the succeeding months. 

The Family Life Institute at the University of 
Oklahoma conducted an interesting radio series 
over a variety of Oklahoma stations from Octo- 
ber, 1951, to April, 1952. These programs con- 
stituted a family life radio forum and were de- 
signed for individual or group listening. 

Philosophical Library, New York, has pub- 
lished Film and Education edited by Godfrey 
M. Elliott with thirty-seven chapters written by 
leaders in the field of audio-visual education. 
The 597 pages present a survey of the non- 
theatrical film in all of its applications—in 
school, community, church, industry, and tech- 
nical and professional education. This is one 
of the best references of its kind. 

Recordings from Family Closeup, the Family 
Service Association of America-sponsored na- 
tional radio network series, are serving success- 
fully as teaching aid in a half a dozen schools of 
social work. The records, “Josie” and “Betty 
May,” have been used successfully with students 
in first and second-year casework classes at the 
School of Social Welfare, University of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Motion Pictures on Child Life is a sixty 
page double column list of 16 mm films com- 
piled by Inez D. Lohr, Visual Presentation In- 
formation Specialist, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D.C. It includes 450 films listing (1) 
the title of the film; (2) the running time; (3) 
whether it has sound, is silent, or both; (4) 
whether it is in color or in black or white, or 
both; (5) whether it may be rented, bought, or 
borrowed ; and (6) the name and address of the 
producer and distributor or one of them. Each 
film is briefly described, but no attempt has been 
made to evaluate the individual films. Dealing 
with the social, medical, mental, and develop- 
mental aspects of child life—the films are 
grouped around such headings as adolescence, 
child care, child development, juvenile delin- 
quency, mental health, nutrition, etc. Copies of 
Motion Pictures on Child Life are available at 
the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for 40 cents. 

Dr. Esther McGinnis, family life field worker 
for the American Home Economics Association, 
has compiled an ‘Annotated List of Films, Use- 
ful for Family Centered Teaching,” which may 
be secured from the association offices, 1600 
Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
for 10 cents each. The leaflet includes brief 
descriptions of films (all 16 mm) as well as 
rental prices and location of distributors. 

Early in 1952 WOI-TV and Homé Eco- 
nomics staff members of Iowa State College pre- 




























sented a special 9-program series, ‘‘Make a Dress 
TV,” for which 3000 central Iowa women en- 
rolled in the non-credit course. Individual 
responses to this series were enthusiastic. Under 
the direction of Margaret McKeegan ‘Your 
Home Hour” has presented regularly series of 
one or two half-hour programs on TV per week. 
Themes covered include problems of rearing 
children and other aspects of family relations. 

WOI-Radio at Iowa State College continues 
with daily half-hour radio programs of which 
Martha Duncan is the women’s radio editor. 
Topics covered have included: “Family Holi- 
days,” “The Family Shares in Community Ac- 
tivities,’ ‘What Are Parents Good For?,” 
“What Are the Needs of Your Adolescent ?,” 
and a dozen others pertinent to education for 
family living. 

Jay Hensley, Assistant Extension Editor, Iowa 
State College, reports that their office sends out 
daily one-page news flashes, a clip sheet to 
weekly papers, and feature stories, many times 
dealing with child development and family rela- 
tionships. 

The Kansas City Social Hygiene Society, Inc., 
provides a film service with no fees for 35 mm 
film strip projectors and film strips, and small 
rental fees for 16 mm sound films and projec- 
tors. A list reflecting available films and film 
strips on family life may be secured by writing 
to the society at Room 401, 1020 McGee Street, 
c/o P. K. Houdek, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Atlee, H. B.: A more human type of maternity hos- 
pital. Canadian Nurse, 47:705-710 (October) 1951. 


This astute contribution criticizes many of the 
architectural features and some of the common prac- 
tices of the typical maternity hospital. It points out 
that present-day women no longer enter a hospital 
“merely for their difficult or complicated labors” and 
states that the “whole [maternity hospital} philosophy 
is {still} based on pathology” even though in most 
cases labor is a natural process. The author makes 
many suggestions for improvement of the general 
situation. Those for “proper exercise and diversion 
of the laboring woman during her long first stage” 
include: ‘‘(a) Opportunity for each patient to have 


her husband and/or her friends with her during this. 


stage and to do so with a reasonable degree of pri- 
vacy. (b) Radio if requested. (c) Opportunity for 
perambulation over a reasonable area and not merely 
up and down a tiny room. (d) Opportunity to 
perambulate out of doors in all but the most in- 
clement weather.” Part of the paper is devoted to 
the proposed remodeling of the Grace Maternity 
Hospital in Halifax. Reproductions of a floor plan 
and three sketches are included. 


Bowlby, John, and others: The development of social 
responsibilities within the family. Social Work, 9: 
623-627 (January) 1952. 

This paper is a résumé of the October 1951 confer- 
ence held in London by the National Council of 
Family Casework Agencies. Bowlby emphasized: 
social responsibility depends upon each parent’s ability 
to cooperate with the other, and the ability or in- 
ability to cooperate develops from birth. Children 
deprived of loving maternal care may be unable to 
make sustained cooperative relationships with others; 
scores of those so deprived who do not become psy- 
chopathic suffer depression, anxiety or psychosomatic 
illness as adults. Such children are also likely “to 
make a neglectful parent and to produce more children 
who will become deprived.” The very young child 
is especially affected when there is deprivation of 
maternal care. Although the greatest damage may 
be done if there is deprivation during the first three 
years, the child from three to seven is also extremely 
vulnerable. Separation can adversely affect mothers; 
a mother needs to feel that she has helped and guided 
her child. Also, a family group may “close up” 
when a child is away for a long time. Physical and 
emotional neglect may coexist, but social workers 
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should use care not to turn “physically deprived and 
emotionally well cared for children into children who 
are emotionally deprived but physically well cared for.” 
When material aid would obviate the need for place- 
ment, the child should stay with an otherwise com- 
petent parent. Sherwin Bailey points out that mar- 
riage is not merely a social institution, but also a 
“unique, mysterious personal relation.” However, no 
husband or wife can remain aloof from society, and 
the success or failure of marriage affects community 
stability. Richard Titmus discusses English social 
changes and cites some statistics. 


Ellis, Albert: On the cure of homosexuality. Inter- 
national Journal of Sexology, 5:135-138 (February) 
1952. 

It is the author's contention that while homosexual 
behavior is not biologically or psychologically abnor- 
mal when it is an integrated part of an individual's 
total sexual activity, the individual in our culture 
who has exclusively homosexual desires is distinctly 
neurotic. Exclusive homosexuals would appear to 
have at least one of four (and sometimes all four) 
of these neurotic symptoms: 1. A sexual fixation on 
members of their own sex, from which they cannot 
escape. 2. A specific phobia in regard to members 
of the other sex which prevents them from having 
satisfactory heterosexual relations. 3. An obsession 
about members of their own sex which drives them 
towards homosexual acts or an obsessive interest in 
assuming the role of the members of the other sex and, 
in the process, having sex relations with members of 
their own sex. 4. A distinct compulsion toward 
having exclusively homosexual affairs. If the treat- 
ment of homosexuals is to be realistically conceived in 
terms not of trying to induce exclusive homosexuals 
to become exclusively heterosexually oriented, but of 
trying to get exclusively homosexual individuals to 
work through their neurotic symptoms so that, at the 
very least, they can satisfactorily engage in hetero- 
sexual as well as homosexual participations, consid- 
erable success can be achieved. Merely adjusting the 
homosexual, however, to accept his exclusive homo- 
sexuality, and not in any way to release him from 
the neurotic fixations, phobias, obsessions, and/or 
compulsions which are forcing him to remain exciu- 
sively homosexual, accomplishes relatively little effec- 
tive therapy, since the patient then remains as basically 
neurotic as when he first came for treatment. 
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Hilgard, Josephine R.: Sibling rivalry and social 
heredity. Psychiatry, 14:375-385 (November) 
1951. 

In social heredity there is a transmission of per- 
sonality characteristics from one generation to another 
through a pattern of relationships, in a manner that 
might easily be confused with biological inheritance. 
The vehicle of transmission is not the germ plasm but 
a psychogenic influence of parent on child. The 
analogy with biological heredity includes the fact that 
not all offspring of the same marriage have the same 
characteristics, but that there is some order in the 
transmission. Three cases are reported in which it is 
shown how mothers and their children may benefit 
from psychotherapy when the mothers come to recog- 
nize the similarity between their feelings for their 
siblings and for their own children. From these cases 
it is concluded that in many instances the mother's 
childhood rivalries with her siblings persist in her 
later relations with her own children, so that her old 
feelings of sibling rivalry, which have never been 
worked through, are reactivated, and help to disturb 
her. In such cases, the mother may identify one of 
her children with herself, may identify another with 
one of her sibling rivalries, and may identify herself 
with one or both of her parents. She thus gets herself 
into a complicated dynamic conflict-situation in the 
present, in the course of which she reenacts a good 
many of her past sibling conflicts. 


Hirsch, Edwin W.: Neurotic counterfeit-sex. Inter- 
national Journal of Sexology, 5:94-96 (November) 
1951. 

The author objects to Edmund Bergler’s contention 
that 99.9 percent of cases of male impotence are the 
result of psychogenic factors. He points out a good 
many physiological causes of impotence, including the 
following: 1, Profound septic processes in the arteries 
of men, which may exact their toll in the erectile 
tissues as well as in other organs. 2. Severe influenzal 
infections. 3. Persistent rise in blood pressure. 4. 
Destructive processes in the kidneys. 5. Some cases 
of diabetes. 6. Peyronie’s disease (induration of the 
corpora cavernosa of the male organ). 7. Polio in- 
fections. 8. Syphilis involving the central nervous 
system. 9. Stones in the prostate. 10. Widely 
disseminated infections of the prostate glands and 
seminal vesicles. 11. Congestion of the prostate gland 
resulting from prolonged excitation without gratifi- 
cation. 12. Congenital strictures of the urethra or 
valves of the urethra. 13. Some cases of continued 
practice of withdrawal. 14. Hypogonadism and other 
constitutional deficiencies. 15. Exhausting occupations. 
The author also points out that it is questionable 
whether the term “impotency” should be used in 
connection with a vast group of sexually inept males 
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who know little or nothing about the physiology or 
psychology of sex, and many of whom have never 
acquired the art of sexual congress because they were 
never taught the fundamentals of the sexual processes. 
He contends that “men who have sexual power but 
are unable to use it belong in the category of ‘sexual 
incompetency’ rather than ‘sexual impotency.’” 


Jeffers, F. C.: Preparation for marriage. American 
Journal of Nursing, 51:514-516 (August) 1951. 
To better meet the needs of young nurses, the Duke 

University School of Nursing has established a new 
course in social psychology. This first-year subject 
includes one month's study of marriage and the family. 
In addition to regular classes a series of conferences 
have been held at which guest speakers addressed the 
students and their friends. Among the speakers at 
these conferences have been a gynecologist, minister, 
author, clinical psychologist, obstetrician, and univer- 
sity director of religious activities. Some of the guests 
were aided in this work by their wives. The authors 
suggest that other schools consider a similar class- 
conference combination. Methods of teaching the class 
are described and several appreciative remarks made by 
students are quoted. 


Kavinoky, Nadina: The development of the psycho- 
sexual pattern. Medical Woman's Journal, 58:7-13 
(May-June) 1951. 

The author discusses the infant’s discovery of his 
body, childhood fascinations with contemporaries of 
the opposite sex, and the need for truthful under- 
standable answers to sex questions. She suggests that 
family-unit examples be employed in explanations 
rather than the frequently-used complicated analogies 
to nature. Sex play should not be punished, and the 
adolescent needs scientifically accurate information. It 
is important to use suitable words rather than terms 
such as “curse.” Male and female anatomy and func- 
tions are described briefly. The author states: “A 
completely satisfying sex experience depends on the 
total personal relationships and can influence the total 
person. When a normal pattern of sex is developed, 
the experience is a physically and emotionally satisfy- 
ing and joyous one. It is an expression of the love of 
two mature people, of their entire personalities and 
total relationship. Sex occupies a unique role in life. 
It is dependent upon the entire person and his adjust- 
ment to himself, to others, and to his way of life. It 
is also capable of aiding him in developing stature as 
an individual and in making his adjustment to living. 
. . « This ideal and normal pattern is nurtured in an 
atmosphere of affectionate understanding and confident 
security. As the word nurtured implies, the sex re- 
lationship is not a static experience but one that 
changes and grows with loving attention. . . . Never 
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a static thing, the value of the sexual experience will 
mean different things at different times. Sometimes it 
will be the physical excitement that is most meaning- 
ful; at other times the affection expressed will be most 
important; at other times it will be the consolation. 
. . . The physical environment, the particular mood of 
the couple, circumstances and events, all affect the 
value of a particular contact. Thus the sexual pattern, 
with its variation of responses and meanings, enhances 
the daily lives of the two individuals, grows with them, 
and satisfies different needs at different times and 
ages.” 

King, Florence: We whitewashed the black market in 
babies. Modern Hospital, 77:51-53 (November) 
1951. 

Hospitals, whenever possible, should encourage 
prospective parents to arrange ado>tions through a 
reliable social agency. Unfortunate experiences at the 
Jewish Hospital in St. Louis led to conferences among 
physicians on the staff, representatives of child place- 
ment agencies, nurses, social workers, and several at-, 
torneys, at which the methods of adoption were dis- 
cussed. As a result, some of the social agency red tape 
was lessened, and the agency most frequently dealt 
with handled ten adoptions in a year as compared with 
two in the previous year. The author, administrator 
at the hospital, states: “‘To the best of our knowledge, 
all of our obstetricians and pediatricians now refuse 
to accept a case if the patient will not consent to hav- 
ing all arrangements made through the social agency.” 


Lamson, Herbert D.: Psychological aspects of rhythm 
method of contraception. International Journal of 
Sexology, 5:168-171 (February) 1952. 

The author, after granting that the rhythm method 
of contraception may have some degree of effectiveness, 
points out some of its serious psychological limitations. 
1. It requires a week to ten days of abstinence each 
month, and for those whose sex drive is strong and 
for those with a good sex adjustment this is a great 
hardship. 2. It necessitates a cold period during which 
the tender and affectional aspects of the married re- 
lationship cannot be fully expressed. 3. It encourages 
non-coital sex acts. 4. It is not at all safe for women 
who have irregular periods and will lead to worry and 
strain on the part of those women who do not have 
full faith in its effectiveness. 5. For those couples 
who do not prefer to have sex relations during the 
woman's menstrual reriods, it may involve a full half- 
month of sexual inactivity. 6. It is not psychologically 
suited to many individuals who cannot continually 
exert over themselves the strict measure of self-control 
and carefulness that its use necessitates. 7. Clinical 
studies show that almost 40 percent of those who are 
trained to use the rhythni method eventually give it 
up because of difficulties and dissatisfactions with it. 
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Lyndon, C. B., and Lyndon, B. H.: Counseling for 
family living. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
21:612-620 (July) 1951. 

This paper, presented at the 1950 annual meeting 
of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, is an 
“attempt to describe the area within which [{family-life 
counseling} operates, for whom [and] how, and {to 
state} what is required of the counselor whatever his 
basic professional discipline.” The authors mention 
the many types of professional persons now engaged in 
family-life counseling and remark that although 
“connotations may vary with the background of the 
individual counselor’ there is a “generic base . . . in 
the dynamics of human behavior.” They have been 
able to classify their ‘consumers’ of counseling serv- 
ice as normal, anxious, or seriously disturbed, and they 
give examples of each type of individual. Methods 
of group counseling are discussed briefly. Among the 
minimal requisites of the counselor are included two 
attitudes: ‘The first of these relates to the client and 
may simply be stated as the philosophy that each man 
has the right to live his own life, on his own terms, 
in his own way as long as his way is not injurious 
to others. The second attitude of importance is that 
toward self. Insight with its accompanying humility 
is an essential to knowing what one can do and how 
much should be done.” 


Michaels, Ruth: Special problems in casework with 
adoptive parents. Social Casework, 33:18-24 (Janu- 
ary) 1952. 

Michaels briefly reviews methods used by social 
agencies in adoption and specifically excludes from this 
paper observations concerning those cases in which 
the child is a relative of his adoptive parents. It is 
unusual for a couple consciously to prefer adoption; 
most of them have failed in attempts to have children 
of their own. Infertility threatens a man’s sense of 
potency and it disturbs a woman's sense of adequacy. 
To such disturbed persons, an adopted child “will be 
only the symbol of the parent's frustration.” It is 
possible for the emotionally mature to “work through 
the impact of their discovery of infertility, but if they 
fail to come to terms with their infertility they are 
blocked in being parents to adopted children.” Adop- 
tive parenthood is inherently more difficult than bio- 
logical parenthood and adoptive parents therefore 
“need more support in their sense of adequacy and 
acceptability as human beings and as parents than the 
usual family.” A detailed case history illustrates the 
“special problems inherent in adoption that affect the 
diagnostic evaluation and focus of treatment.” 


Mojumdar, N. G.: Pediatric approach to psychosomatic 
medicine. Indian Journal of Pediatrics, 18:111-115 
(July) 1951. 

This informal paper was read at a medical meeting 
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in Calcutta. The author defines psychosomatic medi- 
cine, reviews briefly a number of well-known contri- 
butions in that field, and describes psychosomatic 
manifestations encountered in his own pediatric prac- 
tice. He warns that when “a child presents a symp- 
tom for which no organic cause exists, his develop- 
mental progress must be reviewed [and] all the events 
of his life and development put into proper perspec- 
tive. The child should be considered as a whole. A 
growing child . . . cannot be considered as a ‘case’ 
of such and such a disease . . . a child belongs to 
the family and reflects in a ‘pure’ state what goes on 
in the family . . . many of the [child’s somatic prob- 
lems} may have their roots in the unsolved tension in 
the family circle . . . apparent smartness in the 
doctor will ruin the prospect of diagnosis as the pa- 
tient and his parents will shut up like an oyster before 
an apparently superior man. .. . Before any adjust- 
ment in the life of the child is attempted, all organic 
defects [must be corrected, and] the pediatrician, if he 
realizes the profound influence of psyche over soma, 
will be very careful how he handles his patients during 
examination and treatment. .. . It is very easy to 
give an imaginative child an imaginary illness. . . .” 


Moss, R. M.: Employment opportunities and working 
conditions as factors in youth development. Social 
Service Review, 25:497-500 (December) 1951. 


Employment of children under 16 is now at the 
lowest point in history, but “sore spots” still remain 
where there are migrant families, among the street 
trades, and in agriculture. Also, there is too sharp a 
contrast between schoo] and the usually-routine first 
job. Some children will always need to work; industry 
should be more conscious of its responsibility. “It is 
essential that consideration be given to the role of 
‘work’ in the development of children and youth. Half 
the child’s waking hours in some not distant future 
will be spent ‘on the job.’ The job, therefore, needs 
to be a source of certain satisfactions. It represents a 
release from the dependency the child has felt toward 
his parents. It is the beginning of something to which 
he has looked forward as a cherished mark of adult- 
hood.” The author also describes the Pittsburgh 
Trainee Acceptance Center, at which about 500 high 
school students are seen each year. The Center, 
originally begun with state and local funds, was main- 
tained for a time by industry because of its unique 
value. It is now under the auspices of a foundation. 


Nelson, J. F.: Current trends in marriage counseling. 
Journal of Home Economics, 44:253-256 (April) 
1952. 

The American Association of Marriage Counselors 
has endeavored to establish and maintain professional 
standards in marriage counseling, and has set up mini- 
mum standards of academic training, professional ex- 
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perience and personal qualifications, e.g., a graduate 
degree in education, home economics, law, medicine, 
nursing, psychology, religion, social anthropology, 
social work, or sociology, and ‘‘an attitude of interest, 
warmth, and kindness toward people, combined with a 
high degree of integration and emotional maturity.” 
The in-service training opportunities for persons inter- 
ested in marriage counseling offered by the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Menninger Foundation, Pennsylvania 
State College, and the Marriage Council of Philadel- 
phia are outlined. Shifts in emphasis of the activities 
of the American Social Hygiene Association and the 
Planned Parenthood Federation are traced. (AI- 
though four marriage counseling services were inaugu- 
rated under Social Hygiene auspices, the national office 
now believes such programs are more properly a family 
case work agency function. The Planned Parenthood 
group now believes that “marital problems relating to 
the sexual side of marriage are suitable for [counseling 
by our organization] if the difficulties are on a super- 
ficial level and accessible to short-term treatment.” ) 
Among the clergy, there is increasing concern; special 
seminars on marriage and the family are being offered 
in some seminaries. Occasionally, a church will estab- 
lish a marriage counseling service which is staffed by 
trained counselors; this does not, however, minimize 
“the contributions, the responsibilities, nor the natural 
advantages inherent in pastor-parishioner relation- 
ships.” The development of community-supported 
services, such as the Pre-Marriage and Marriage 
Counseling Service in Richmond, is touched upon, and 
the author concludes by giving a number of practical 
suggestions for counseling by teachers. 


Salfield, D. J.: Early married life. American Journal 

of Psychotherapy, 6:79-93 (January) 1952. 

The author, following the Jungian philosophy, con- 
tends that marriage partners normally tend to project 
their own contrasexual unconscious onto their mates. 
In so doing, they tend to get into difficulties with each 
other. If, however, they recognize the fact that the 
man tends to project his archetype (anima) onto the 
woman and the woman to project hers (animus) onto 
the man, they will not only tend to build a good 
marriage, but also to integrate their own personalities. 
If, during the early years of marriage, they can recog- 
nize their projections and attain personal integration, 
“the new archetype of the creative as represented by 
the child, can emerge into consciousness and become 


operative.” 


Scherer, F. G.: How a family grows; a series of 
sermons, Journal of Social Hygiene, 37:290-305 
(October). 1951. 

Subjects touched upon in this contribution include 
assurances a minister may give the young couple about 
to be married, the problem of religious differences, in- 
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laws, the child as a human being, and sex education. 
Need for a mutual spirit of confidence among parents 
and children is stressed. The author is executive secre- 
tary of the Central Lane Council of Presbyterian 
Churches. 


Schmiedeler, Edgar, and others: Preparation for 
marriage and family living through the school. 
Washington, National Catholic Welfare Conference 
[1952], 112 pp., 35¢. 

This publication contains 13 addresses, each by a 
different person, given at the 1944-50 annual conven- 
‘tions of the Conference. The various addresses “de- 
scribe the possibilities of work in the family field 
through the elementary school, the secondary school, 
the college and university, and through alumni or 
alumnz associations and Parent-Teacher or Home and 


School Associations.” 


Schmiedeler, Edgar, and others: Your home, a church 
in miniature. Washington, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference [1951], 74 pp., 25¢. 


This symposium consists mainly of contributions 


made at various conferences held during the past six 
years under auspices of the Family Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. Part I ex- 
plains many common Catholic family customs and in- 
cludes descriptions of blessings that may be given by a 
priest, such as those to the bridal chamber or to a 
new home. Part II contains suggestions for family 
activities appropriate for the celebration of Easter, 
Christmas, and other days of religious significance. 
Part III describes family religious customs among the 
German, Austrian, Slovak, Polish, Irish, Portuguese 
and Italian. Chapters are also devoted to religious 
family customs among the French in Louisiana, the 
Russian-Germans in Ellis County, Kansas, and Mexi- 
cans living in the American southwest. 


Members are again urged to send to the editors of this 
department, in care of the Journal, their comments and sug- 
gestions as to periodicals, topics and articles for abstracting. 
S.T.C. and A.E. 


Stone, Abraham: Marriage counseling and the nursing 
profession. Public Health Nursing, 43:658-661 
(December) 1951. 


The American family has become more democratic 
and companionate, and more emphasis is being placed 
upon the emotional satisfactions and security which the 
home can provide. These transitions are creating addi- 
tional types of marital stress. Also, the outer forces, 
such as social mores, no longer sustain the unstable 
marriage as they once did. Better education and 
preparation for marriage can help create the strong 
inner resources the modern family needs to survive; 
marriage guidance and counseling can be an aid to 
family stability. Although marriage counseling has 
become a distinct social discipline, the field is inter- 
professional in character. All nurses should be 
familiar enough with community resources to direct 
to them those seeking aid. Marriage counseling is 
both curative and preventive; now that the causes of 
marital discord are becoming better understood, there 
can be more emphasis upon prevention. 


Various authors: Life adjustment education in the 
American culture. (Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education, Circular No, 335) Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1952, 95 pp., 30¢. 


Most of this pamphlet is devoted to the proceedings 
of a national conference, sponsored by the Office of 
Education and the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth, held in Washington, October 
8-10, 1951. Education for home and family living was 
one of the several areas explored, and an address by 
Margaret Hutchins (pp. 35-40), and the findings of a 
work group under the chairmanship of Mary Bell 
Vaughan (pp. 49-55) have been included. The work 
group report contains constructive proposals for further 
development in home and family life education, brief 
descriptions of special activities and teaching methods 
of several schools, and an interesting list of personal 
and other problems currently faced by American youth. 





International Union of Family Organizations, with which we are affliated, invites 
interested members of National Council on Family Relations to attend its annual con- 
ference at Oxford, England, September 8-14. Theme—Family Stability: Economical, 


Psychological and Educative. 


Several NCFR members are scheduled to participate. 
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Book Reviews 


MERTON D. OYLER 
Director, Marriage Counseling Center, Ohio State University 


“Social Contribution by the Aging.” The 
Annals, Philadelphia: The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, January 
1952. 179 pp. $1.00 to members and $2.00 
to non-members. 


The literature relative to the geriatric has 
been meager and superficial prior to the last 
decade. The editorial staff of The Annals is to 
be commended for bringing together the more 
pertinent and sophisticated information. An 
imposing list of scholars deal with the multi- 
farious problems of the older person. The issue 
is divided into four units for discussion pur- 
poses. 

Section I on the needs and capacities of aging 
people, gives in terse language the latest findings 
on the social, psychological and physiological 
aspects of aging, and makes a comparative cul- 
ture analysis of the social participation of the 
aged. The authors demonstrate their scholarli- 
ness by recognizing the limitations of the meth- 
ods employed in gathering data. 

In Section II, on the contribution of the aged 
to the economy, are articles on the number and 
distribution of the aged in the labor force. Bar- 
riers to employment, such as economic, legal and 
cultural, are scrutinized with penetrating in- 
sight. The advantages and disadvantages of 
employing older persons are pointed out. The 
wisdom of an arbitrary retirement age is chal- 
lenged. 

In Section III attention is directed to the 
contributions of the aged to the cultural life 
of the community. An optimistic tone is evi- 
dent as the writers look at the creative possi- 
bilities of older persons. The possibilities of 
lucrative income from handicrafts are men- 
tioned plus the added value of a feeling of 


To enable fuller coverage of new publications, readers are 
invited to send in forthcoming or recent titles they would like 
considered for digest or comment. Those willing to indicate 
subject matter areas in which they are ready to review are en- 
couraged to write the Book Review Editor their preferences. 

M.D.O. 
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achievement and satisfaction. The contributions 
and responsibilities of the aged to the com- 
munity are treated in a sanguine manner. The 
last article in this section is concerned with the 
family as an interacting unit. 

The final section is devoted to maintenance of 
capacity for social contribution of the aged. In 
contrast with the first three sections, which are 
primarily concerned with fact finding and re- 
porting, this one concentrates on what can be 
done to improve the adjustment of the aged. 
Housing, income, community programs. and 
employment services for the elderly are dis- 
cussed in detail. The value of education in 
reducing the tension that so frequently accom- 
panies old age is stressed. 

Probably the outstanding feature of the many 
articles presented is the general tone of optimism 
with regard to the geriatric. Some inconsist- 
ency and lack of integration is evident, but this 
is probably unavoidable in a symposium. The 
material presented suffers from a lack of stimu- 
lating hypotheses and theories. However, the 
limitations that have been mentioned are minor. 
This issue of The Annals is an invaluable digest 
of information relative to the many aspects of 
the adjustment of the aged. 

DoNALD S. LONGWORTH 
Department of Sociology 
Bowling Green State University 


A Handbook of Psychosomatic Medicine: With 
Particular Reference to Intestinal Disorders. 
Alfred J. Cantor. New York: The Julian 
Press, 1951. xvii, 302 pp. $5.00. 

The author presents “guided association anal- 
ysis (silent level therapy) as a new diagnostic 
and therapeutic technique for the general prac- 
titioner and the specialist; a method which has 
been effective in his own work as a proctologist, 
although he realizes that much will be added 
and changed as time goes on. He calls it a 
synthesis of a great many useful methods already 
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known in the field of psychotherapy, giving 
credit to such men as Freud, Cannon, Korzybski, 
etc. 

The first half of the book presents a basic 
concept of psychosomatic medicine, including 
surgery. ‘‘Psychosomatic medicine is medicine.” 
The author concentrates upon the stomach, 
colon, rectum, and anus, both because these are 
the sounding boards of the emotions and be- 
cause this represents his field of medical practice. 

This is followed by a simple step-by-step pres- 
entation of the author's “guided association 
analysis” (therapy). He criticizes conventional 
psychoanalysis and other psychotherapeutic 
counseling as being almost entirely on a verbal 
level with the patient ta/king about his past, his 
present, and the possibilities of his future— 


patient and physician largely manipulating | 


words. Occasionally, during a conventional anal- 
lysis, the patient will relive an emotional situa- 
tion and will burst into tears, rage, or grief in 
all its manifestations, transcending the level of 
talk. The author feels that only at this level 
of reliving will healing be experienced. 

With this contention he tries to cut through 
the paraphernalia of lengthy analysis or therapy 
with his new method. For instance: a death 
situation is relieved with fuli affect. The patient 
is 6 years old and is crying bitterly in grief and 
terror. The feeling of grief and terror are on a 
silent level. The relationship of the words to 
the incident itself becomes apparent. Although 
the patient is talking during this reliving experi- 
ence, the therapy will result from silent level 
expression. The more fully the patient relives 
the experience on the silent level, the more ade- 
quate the therapy. Repeated reliving of the 
emotional distress is essential. It is insisted 
upon until complete emotional discharge is 
achieved, as will be indicated by boredom or 
laughter or some equally relaxed expression. 
The achievement of release on the silent level is 
more important than insight resulting from ver- 
balization—-intellectual level insight.” Words 
are useful as “probes to reach the silent level.” 
To this end the author has the patient write an 
autobiography stressing that all hurtful experi- 
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ences and strenuous transitional phases of adjust- 
ment should be mentioned. From this auto- 
biography the author makes up a list of words 
to be used in guided association. 

The hurtful experiences of life become con- 
structed into “an engram chain’ with linkages 
on a visual, auditory, olfactory—on all levels of 
sensation—and all these appear to be inter- 
linked from level to level as well as in point of 
time. Because of this inter-linkage, the author 
feels that the usual free association analysis 
permits the patient to move off in all directions 
entirely away from the ‘‘sore spots’’ of the silent 
level with a resultant waste of time. Guided 
association analysis avoids this pitfall “carrying 
the patient directly back to the indicated ‘engram 
chain’ to the very first and most important link 
involving unresolved, deep emotional content 
‘on the silent level.’ ” 

(1) Teaching the patient that symptoms may 
be produced by the emotions and that the basic 
emotional factors responsible for his own symp- 
toms must be discovered. (2) The phase of dés- 
covery involving discussion between patient and 
physician, with the latter coaching the patient by 


pointing out areas of possible conflict, “If you 
repeatedly keep asking the patient for the source 
of his symptoms, you will ultimately receive the 


answer,” etc. (3) The next stage involves in- 
doctrination, which is “initiated by informing 
the patient, with quiet confidence, that he will 
be cured. You must relive the experience in 
your imagination as if it were occurring at the 
actual moment. ... we shall go over them again 
and again, until finally each experience no longer 
disturbs you.” (4) The next stage of therapy is 
guided association, which is done under a state 
of physical relaxation. “This emotional cathar- 
sis, by repeated reliving of the painful episode, 
is the most important phase of therapy.” (5) 
Insight can be developed during the next stages 
of therapy which he calls insight discussion, and 
(6) general semantics training. 

The author feels that key conflicts can be 
gotten to in a hurry and physical symptoms thus 
relieved. Instead of one to three hours a week 
over a long period of time the physician spends 
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fifteen to thirty minutes for a few times and may 
then encourage an intelligent patient “to relive 
these experiences at home” thus necessitating a 
very minimum amount of a physician’s time. 

The remainder of the book is given to a dis- 
cussion of general semantics, the autonomic 
nervous system, and thumb nail cases of psycho- 
somatic disturbances of the digestive tract. 

This is a difficult book to criticize. It seems 
evident that the author has a rather superficial 
knowledge of psychoanalysis, although all of us 
are familiar with analyses which result in purely 
intellectual level insight. One of the chief com- 
plaints against psychiatry is that too many practi- 
tioners content themselves with treatment of 
symptoms or the removal of a specific symptom, 
rather than with basic redirection of the person- 
ality. 

To be sure, Dr. Cantor advises that his 
method be used in select cases of organic difh- 
culty and he is conceivably quite adept at attain- 
ing cures. If the specialist were sufficiently 
cognizant of personality dynamics and deter- 
mined whether the symptom represented an 
“engram chain” or a basic personality disturb- 
ance, this method could conceivably save a great 
deal of time. However, in the hands of less 
trained personnel—as a one and only method— 
time saved at present might actually be time lost, 
perpetuating a depth problem that would only 
break out in other symptomatology after a 
period of release. 

Psychosomatic medicine must become part and 
parcel of medical practice, and the author is to 
be admired for his effort to make this possible 
for the general practitioner. Give him credit 
for presenting his methodology in simple steps, 
but perhaps his weakness lies in his over-simpli- 
fication. Being the very antithesis of non- 
directive therapy, this theory should evoke much 
discussion and perhaps bring about a better 
synthesis in the therapeutic realm. 

The book has implications for marriage coun- 
seling, although the dangers are just as obvious 
as in psychosomatic medicine and psychiatry, if 
utilized by the inexperienced rather than by the 
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psychic surgeon who is sensitive to the rights 
and needs of personality. 

We need a comparative study of more direct 
techniques like this and longer term non-direc- 
tive marriage counseling. Many counselors are 
working effectively in the context of an eclectic 
approach including both directive and non- 
directive techniques, and it seems that both can 
be “‘client-centered” in trained and experienced 
hands. Only after more research is published 
in these separate and combined fields as they 
apply directly to marriage counseling will such 
a synthesis be possible for general consumption. 
In the meantime, books like this from kindred 
disciplines prove stimulating as their principles 
are carried over into marriage counseling. 

AARON L, RUTLEDGE 
Director of Personal Guidance 
Furman University, Greenville, S.C. 


My Son’s Story. John P. Frank. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. ix, 209 pp. $3.00. 
This is a book that may present some help to 

many parents of the over 10,000 mentally de- 

fective children who are born in this country 
each year. Mr. Frank writes emotionally and 
vividly about one of these cases, his own son. 

He relates how he and his wife went through 

three separate emotional stages: accepting the 

fact that their child would never be normal, do- 
ing something about it, and living with that 
decision. Frank points out how accepting the 
fact that one’s child is really abnormal is blocked 
by feelings of parental love and hope and con- 
fused by the fact that such cases often appear to 
be normal and healthy in the early months of 
life. Many parents refuse to accept the fact and 
spend months, perhaps years—and if they have 
it, much money—in vain attempts to find cures. 
Doing something about it, in this case, involved 
institutionalization. But this was not easy. The 
mentally defective are lovable babies and it is 
hard to part with one’s child. Yet the lives of 
other family members must be considered, in- 
cluding the normal development of brothers and 
sisters. Another problem was the location of 
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a suitable institution. There are few to choose 
from in the country and some of these are poorly 
administered. Others are far beyond the means 
of the average income family. Following insti- 
tutionalization, there was the readjustment to 
normal living and the consideration of whether 
it was best to cut off all relations with the child 
or to pay him regular visits. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank met these problems by 
trial and error, heart-breaking emotions, and 
good sense. 

They open up the privacy of this period in 
their lives for three reasons: ‘First, the Ameri- 
can people ought to know more than they do 
about an almost unknown and yet common 
tragedy in their midst. They ought to know 
because if they know, they can do a great deal to 
improve the handling of it. 
people, doing a magnificent if lonely job trying 
to meet the situation now, deserve a public 
recognition. And finally, our experience is so 
many other people’s experience that perhaps our 
account of groping our way through may help 
the next fellow along the same path.” 

Many who counsel in the field of human rela- 
tions are confronted with the problem of help- 
ing such families. This book, after a counselor 
has prepared the parents for it, should help 
them in working through their problems. 

THOMAS POFFENBERGER 
Family Life Specialist 
Oregon State College 


When Minds Go Wrong. John Maurice 
Grimes, M.D. Chicago: John Maurice 
Grimes, M.D., 1949. 237 pp. $5.00. 
“These patients are ill, not from physical 

causes, but merely because the battle of life 
proved to be too much for them.” In this state- 
ment (p. 213) Dr. Grimes sets out his theory 
that mental illness of those three-fourths of 
mental patients suffering from functional dis- 
orders is due to complications in the social and 
psychological relationships of their lives. His 
book shows refreshing concern for the happiness 
of these patients and genuine empathy with 
them in their mental distress. 
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The author points out many shortcomings and 
failures in society's methods of care and treat- 
ment of mental ills, particularly as found in 
state hospitals. He says, of these, “that after 
examination and diagnosis a patient seldom sees 
a doctor unless brought to attention because of 
some physical illness. The patient’s mental con- 
dition remains untreated and is subjected to an 
environment that often intensifies the disorder” 
(p. 201). Doctors lack the training in social 
and psychological sciences that is necessary to 
adequate treatment of mental ills, although en- 
joying a monopolistic interest in such treatment 
(p. 139). Overcrowding in mental hospitals, 
the excuse often given for poor treatment, 
would be eliminated if truly remedial treatment 
were given and if patients were released more 
promptly upon recovery. It is asserted that 
patients who are profitable workers are fre- 
quently kept on after they have recovered suffi- 
ciently to go home. 

Severest of all castigations by the author are 
aimed at the hospital attendants. Since the 
physicians have so many patients per doctor, an 
average exceeding 200 (p. 122), the doctor 
depends upon the attendants to report the con- 
dition of patients and to carry out the doctor's 
orders in management of patients. ‘They carry 
on in accordance with their own conception of 
attendant-patient relations, which is that at- 
tendants are primarily guards employed to keep 
patients in custody and make patients do as 
told” (p. 202). Brutalities and cruelties are 
heaped on patients at the hands of these at- 
tendants who are often mistaken for nurses by 
visitors, it is averred. Many of these attendants 
left school before completing the lower grades 
and about one-third acquired a high school edu- 
cation (p. 202). To make matters worse 
“They know that they do not have to do more - 
than tolerate the doctors. They know that they 
are not the servants of the doctors, but are em- 
ployed, paid and controlled politically. They 
know that they can thumb their noses at any 
ward physician whom they do not like’ (p. 
124). These attendants, it is attested, have a 
censorship among themselves against letting any 
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stories of brutalities get out, and employ such 
weapons as the soap-sock which leaves no obvi- 
ous mark on patients. The author entertains 
little hope for improvement in the state mental 
hospital situation as long as the political spoils 
system obtains in the management of these insti- 
tutions. 

His dream, and he thinks of it himself as a 
dream, for the care of the mentally ill, is a 
village type of living conditions. There would 
be freedom to move about and to have social 
contacts and other aspects of normal life under 
light supervision. He points to the beginnings 
of this socialization method of care and treat- 
ment in our own farm colony methods in mental 
hospital organizations and in the private family 
placement of mental patients now common in 
the villages of the Low Countries of Europe and 
especially in Gheel, Belgium. This dream proj- 
ect is consistent with the author's interpretation 
that the cause of functional mental illness is in 
the failure of the social relationships of patients. 

The author's story abounds in references to 
cases that have-come under his personal observa- 
tion and to his much earlier report of an ex- 
tensive study of mental hospitals for the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The author thinks 
with some justification that his book is loaded 
with “dynamite.” One wonders if that fact is 
one reason why it is published and distributed 
privately by the author. i 

Others before Dr. Grimes have publicized 
the inhumanities heaped upon the mentally dis- 
turbed by those who have had custody of them. 
Dorothea Dix began to do it more than a cen- 
tury ago. Clifford Beers in his Mind that 
Found Itself carried on the work in a generation 
previous to ours. The story has been drama- 
tized in Snake Pit. Following the late world 
war it was vividly retold in the report of con- 
scientious objectors who requested to be assigned 
to service in mental hospitals. But none of 
these representations has the professional train- 
ing and experience behind it that would seem 
to characterize the work of Dr. Grimes. With 
medical and psychiatric training, twenty years of 
professional practice, and his research experi- 
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ence, Dr. Grimes should be able to speak with 
some authority with respect to the care and treat- 
ment of mental patients. His references to the 
limitations and possible harm of lobotomies and 
shock therapy, as approaches to treatment, carry 
more weight because of his medical training and 
experience. This would be true also with re- 
spect to other approaches involving materia 
medica ot surgery. 

While the author’s dream of future treat- 
ment on a village plan has no very definite blue- 
print in the book, the plan is probably as clear 
as Fulton’s first idea of a steamboat or as the 
Wright Brothers’ early dreams that finally ush- 
ered in the air age. An honest trial of better 
methods of care for the mentally ill is long over- 
due. 

This book can hardly be classed as an example 
of the formal scientific method, yet the data pre- 
sented and the points of view advanced are too 
significant to be ignored by anyone with a 
serious interest in the welfare and adjustment 
of the mentally ill. 

B, F, TIMMONS 
Department of Sociology 
University of Illinois 


Adoption Principles and Services. New York: 
1952. Family Service Association of America, 
42 pp. $.85. 

The seven short articles making up this paper- 
bound compendium are reprinted from Social 
Casework and the Journal of Social Casework. 
They represent the thinking of supervisors in 
the New York-New Jersey area on the practices 
of adoption agencies. Titles aptly indicate the 
content: 

What Do We Seek in Adoptive Parents ? 

Rorschach Tests as a Diagnostic Tool in Adoption 
Studies 

Casework Considerations in Rejecting the Adoption 
Application 

Who Are the Children Available for Adoption? 

Placement for Adoption—A Total Separation? 

Financial Assistance in an Adoption Agency 

Special Problems in Casework with Adoptive Par- 
ents 


While, on the one hand, the operation of Aid 
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to Dependent Children has reduced the number 
of children available for adoption, the number 
of childless couples seeking children for adop- 
tion has increased during the last few years. In 
the face of their pressure, agencies which have 
leaned heavily toward a multiplicity of tests, 
visits, interviewers, supervision and laborious 
decisions, now find themselves on the spot to 
streamline their procedure or continue to see 
the majority of adoptions occur privately, i.e., 
not through an agency. 

All the writers are hostile to private adoption, 
and most of them indiscriminately decry non- 
agency adoptions as “black market.” If they 
could achieve a legal monopoly upon all adop- 
tions, the current worth of children available for 
adoption, translated into fees charged adoptive 
parents, would apparently constitute a quite sat- 


isfactory “white market.” As long as the social * 


workers continue to indulge their urge to prac- 
tice analytic therapy, not only upon children and 
adoptive parents but even upon rejected appli- 
cants, it is unlikely that the agencies will achieve 
their professional utopia. 


Analysis of Family Service Agency Operation. 
Ann W. Shyne. New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1951. 32 pp. $.75. 
Doctor Shyne’s pamphlet is a very revealing 

document. It is a summary of statistics for 

1950 reported to the Family Service Association 

by sixty of its member agencies, together with 

comparative data for earlier years. , 

The average family agency makes cases of 87 
percent of all applicants. Although continued- 
service cases make up over 70 percent of active 
cases in any one month, average length of serv- 
ice is 2.5 months. Over half of all interviews 
are by telephone, about a third, office. The 
median supervisor directs 3.8 workers. The 
average caseworker carries 28 active cases in a 
month, with whom he holds 46 in-person and 
49 telephone interviews (#.e. 1.6 in-person inter- 
views and slightly more by-telephone per cli- 
ent). About 15 percent of all cases get financial 
assistance. 

Over the period from 1936-50, data show 
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applications and intake declined steadily for the 
first ten years, with a slight upturn since. New 
cases have increased from one-half to two-thirds 
of intake. Turnover became increasingly heavy, 
with cases continuing active for a gradually de- 
creasing length of time. Case loads per worker 
have decreased, and cases have involved a de- 
creasing number of interviews per month. Cases 
requiring financial aid declined rapidly. 

Doctor Shyne makes, among others, these sug- 
gestions for agency consideration and study: 

“The decline in case loads as agencies have with- 
drawn from the giving of financial assistance points to 
the need for review of current interpretation and for 
intensified effort to interpret casework services effec- 
tively to the community.” 

“Relatively low case loads and interview loads 
emphasize the importance of scrutinizing use of staff 
time and administrative procedures with the objective 
of increasing service without sacrifice of quality or 
increase in cost.” 

NELSON N., FOOTE 


Department of Sociology 
The University of Chicago 


Changing the Attitude of Christian Toward 
Jew: A Psychological Approach Through Re- 
ligion. Henry Enoch Kagan. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952. 155 pp. 
$2.75. 

I suppose that Marriage and Family Living is 
interested in this book not so much because it 
deals with the problem of reducing or eliminat- 
ing religious prejudice as because it is concerned 
with the problem of changing attitudes. A 
further reason for this interest would probably 
be the fact that the procedure recommended for 
such change consists of what is essentially the 
counseling process and a form of group therapy! 

The work under consideration is a report by 
Rabbi Henry E. Kagan, who is also a trained 
psychologist. The book appears to be his doc- 
toral dissertation on his efforts to change the 
attitudes of about 500 Methodist and Episcopal 
teen-age students, whom he taught some of the 
basic elements of Judaism, in camp settings. 
The Rabbi was primarily interested in modifying 
or eliminating their prejudices against Jews and 
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used three different approaches for achieving his 
goal. These he designates as follows: (1) “‘the 
indirect group method,” consisting of lectures 
and discussions of the Psalms and Bible, en- 
deavoring to develop in the students an apprecia- 
tion of the common origins and elements of the 
Hebrew and Christian religions; (2) “the fo- 
cused interview,” roughly a half-hour discussion 
between student and Rabbi in which the former 
had the opportunity to vent his prejudices 
against Jews, in a more or less permissive atmos- 
phere, with the Rabbi serving as interlocutor, 
counselor and guide toward the adoption of a 
new, prejudice-free, attitude toward Jews; and 
(3) “‘the direct group method,” where the stu- 
dents discussed their prejudices among them- 
selves and sought to develop a more rational 
attitude toward Jews. 

Rabbi Kagan tested the results of the three 
methods with various psychological testing and 
measuring devices and came to the conclusion 
that the first method was virtually valueless so 
far as changing attitudes is concerned. No 
significant changes resulted from the indirect 
group method. 

The second method, while somewhat better, 
was still not particularly valuable. Apparently 
the relation between teacher and student and 
other psychological hazards and impedimenta 
interfered in the establishment of the kind of 
rapport which is essential for any significant re- 
sults from this so-called ‘focused interview 
method.” 

The third or “direct group method’ was most 
successful, Here the discussion between the 
students was free and untrammeled so that what- 
ever dissipation of prejudice took place had 
group sanction and became more fixed and per- 
haps even permanent as revealed by a question- 
naire, eight months later. 

Although Rabbi Kagan displays admirable 
objectivity and scientific caution in the conduct 
of his “experiment” and the evaluation of the 
results as well as in his discussion of the applic- 
ability of his methods, the entire project is 
open to serious question. In the opinion of this 
reviewer it should not be taken as much more 
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than an interesting approach to a vexing prob- 
lem which requires much more extensive experi- 
mentation with much more carefully devised 
controls and in a much less artificial environment 
than were available to Dr. Kagan in this study. 
Thus one gets the impression that the groups 
with which the Rabbi worked went through a 
series of social, intellectual and emotional selec- 
tions which would make his results highly ques- 
tionable from the standpoint of their applic- 
ability to the general population. 

Similarly, it may be questioned whether the 
ultimate desideratum of permanency of change 
was adequately tested after the lapse of an eight 
month interval or, indeed, by the method used 
for this test. Teachers, counselors and group 
therapists know from their own experience and 
to their cost and frequent dismay, how danger- 
ous it is to judge the long-time trend by short- 
time fluctuations and apparent changes of atti- 
tudes. 

This reviewer has some reservations also about 
some of the devices used, as for instance, Form 
B in the Appendix, which seems to be too full 
of loaded and slanted questions, for the results 
to be very reliable. Furthermore, some of the 
discussions with the students reveal an under- 
standable defensiveness and eagerness on the 
part of the Rabbi to influence the students to- 
ward a more appreciative understanding of and 
less prejudiced attitude toward Jews. Desirable 
and laudable as are these objectives, it may be 
doubted whether students would express them- 
selves with complete frankness under such cir- 
cumstances and in such a setting. 

It is because of these and other doubts about 
the material that this reviewer is unable to share 
Gordon W. Allport’s enthusiasm when he said 
in the Foreword that “This modest experiment 
is worth more than a thousand pages of exhor- 
tation and speculation concerning intergroup 
relations.” While I share Dr. Allport’s scepti- 
cism about the value of speculation and exhor- 
tation when it comes to changing attitudes, the 
“modest experiment” described in this book, in- 
teresting and suggestive as it is, would seem to 
have limited application and, in some respects, 
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doubtful validity unless Christians in general, 
and the Christian churches in particular, become 
more genuinely concerned about good and 
wholesome interfaith relationships and provide 
the atmosphere and facilities, under more favor- 
able circumstances, for the kind of experimen- 
tation which Dr. Kagan undertook. Unfortu- 
nately there is little evidence of such interest and 
concern. One can only hope that the book 
before us will stimulate them to do so and point 
the way. 

It should be added that one of the most valu- 
able sections of the book is the Introduction, 
which reviews some of the more recent literature 
on prejudice and anti-Semitism. 


Childhood Problems and the Teacher. Char- 
lotte Buhler, Faith Smitter and Sybil Richard- 


son. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1952. - 


372 pp. $5.00. 

This book was planned for the interested, 
conscientious and intelligent teacher. Dr. Char- 
lotte Buhler, an internationally famous child 
psychologist, had the collaboration of two active 
school psychologists and a remedial teacher in 
the selection and preparation of the material. 
The book is, therefore, closely related to the 
problems and needs of the classroom teacher. 
In the words of the authors, it is designed “to 
give the teacher an understanding of the dy- 
namics of behavior problems . . . , to determine 
by means of case examples what the teacher may 
achieve in various circumstances, and to describe 
the type of problem with which the teacher 
needs specialized assistance.” In the opinion of 
this reviewer, the book succeeds admirably in 
these objectives, and, in addition, is a valuable 
guide for the intelligent parent who will find in 
the “Inventory of Cases By Problems,” an index 
to profitable reading and discussion as well as a 
helpful and stimulating compendium of cases 
some of which are bound to be similar to or at 
least approximate the problems they are facing 
with their own offspring. 

The work is divided into three parts and 
fifteen chapters. Sixty different children and 
their problems as presented in the home and 
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school are discussed in greater or lesser detail 
and the procedures resorted to by the teacher, 
psychologist or parent, are outlined. Where 
the problem is beyond the teacher's or psycholo- 
gist’s competence the authors say so. 

There are, also, some fifty odd reproductions 
of children’s drawings which illustrate the type 
and degree of disturbance suffered by the child 
that drew the picture, with explanations by the 
authors. 

Unlike other collaborative products, the work 
before us, although the result of the labors of 
four persons of varying backgrounds and experi- 
ence, shows a remarkable consistency in point 
of view, content and treatment. This is a dis- 
tinct advantage and makes for easy reading. 

This reviewer confesses to a considerable 
handicap in attempting to evaluate the material 
in this book. Having served as a school psy- 
chologist in a large metropolitan community 
many years ago, and—despite his specialization 
in adult psychology and counseling—having kept 
himself fairly intimately informed on the prog- 
ress which education, educational psychology, 
counseling and guidance have been making, he 
found the data and discussions in this work 
rather simple and elementary. But this is, un- 
doubtedly, one of its great virtues. The teacher 
cannot be presumed to be intimately informed 
on the latest developments and discoveries in 
psychology with respect to the dynamics of 
behavior. A text, therefore, written in the sim- 
plest language with technical terms defined at 
the point where they appear, with the writers 
taking little for granted, may be a great boon to 
the teacher who cannot and need not become an 
expert in psychology but who should be able to 
recognize deviant behavior manifestations and 
know when to turn to the specialist or expert for 
help in their treatment. This is precisely what 
this book will do for its reader, whether teacher 
or parent. 

A personal observation may not be out of 
order. The present reviewer prefers the vertical 
to the horizontal method of case presentation. 
Accordingly, it seems to him that it would have 
been better to present the cases of the children 
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in their entirety and refer back to them when 
the discussion required it. But this is a personal 
predilection and the authors had no doubt very 
good reasons for their method of presentation. 

One suggestion which would seem to be a 
must for the next edition (there are sure to be 
other editions of so valuable a book): the au- 
thors could greatly facilitate the reading of the 
book and utilizing of the cross references by 
giving the page numbers of the cases referred to. 

However, these are relatively minor and un- 
important strictures on a book which will richly 
reward both parents and teachers and may help 
prevent countless maladjustments of children if 
their elders will ponder and heed the contents. 

MAURICE J. KARPF 

Beverly Hills, California 


Delinquents in the Making: Paths to Prevention. 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. 214 pp. $3.00 
This book was published as a condensed and 

simpler presentation of the research findings of 
the authors’ more elaborate work, Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency (The Commonwealth 
Fund, New York, 1950). In contrast to the 
earlier volume, Delinquents in the Making con- 
tains neither tables nor graphs and omits a de- 
tailed discussion of methodological techniques. 
Instead, the authors present the findings of the 
research in essay form, interspersing the discus- 
sion with contrasting percentages between the 
delinquents and the non-delinquent controls for 
each of the physical, psychological, and social 
factors studied. 

Rather than resulting in simplicity, however, 
the number and variety of the percentage-com- 
parisons increases with each chapter and follow- 
ing the results of the study becomes increas- 
ingly confusing. Undoubtedly, simple but sum- 
marizing tables for such chapters as “Family 
Wellsprings,” “The Boy in the Streets” and 
“Character Structure and Delinquency” would 
have crystallized their research for the reader. 

The greater part of the book is dedicated to 
describing the differences between 500 “per- 
sistently’’ delinquent boys and 500 “truly non- 
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delinquent” boys in terms of some 402 factors 
on five levels of inquiry: family and personal 
background, bodily types, health, intelligence, 
and temperament and character structure. This 
research, consciously eclectic, represents one of 
the most sweeping studies ever done in the 
area of juvenile delinquency. However, in spite 
of the magnitude of the study, the riddle of de- 
linquency is by no means solved and remains 
with us, as the title suggests, as a major social 
challenge. From their research the Gluecks con- 
clude that a “high probability” of delinquency 
is dependent upon a number of factors found 
to differentiate the delinquents as a group from 
the non-delinquents. Some of these factors 
found more often among the delinquents were 
mesomorphy; restless, impulsive, extroverted 
temperaments; hostile, defiant, suspicious atti- 
tudes; a direct and concrete intellect; and early 
training in homes of little understanding, affec- 
tion, stability, and “moral fibre” governed by 
parents “‘usually unfit to be effective guides and 
protectors or desirable symbols for emulation.” 
At the same time, in an interesting chapter pre- 
senting the background and personality of two 
boys, one a delinquent and one not, the authors 
point up the difficulty in assessing which is the 
delinquent when only portions of their case 
histories are analyzed. 

In general, this book is well worth reading 
by anyone interested in assessing the wide dif- 
ference in family relations within the under- 
privileged area in which both the delinquents 
and the non-delinquents lived, and simultane- 
ously reviewing one of the outstanding attempts 
to analyze the role of family background in the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. However, be- 
cause this is merely a summary statement of re- 
search findings and lacks description of the 
methodology, the book would be of little utility 
for the professional criminologist or others who 
are interested in critically evaluating presentday 
delinquency research programs. 


DONALD J. NEWMAN 
Department of Sociology 
University of Wisconsin 
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The Single Woman of Today. M. B. Smith. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 130 
pp- $2.75. 

The stated purpose of this book is to shed 
light on the psychological and sociological as- 
pects of the position of single women in western 
society. Unfortunately the treatment fails to ful- 
fill its objectives. In essence the author (single 
herself) presents us with a social protest about 
the trials and tribulations of the single women 
with emphasis on the plight of single women 
in England. Some protests call attention to so- 
cial evils, through the utilization of scientific 
data, again the present book falls short. 

The author presents us with a series of sweep- 
ing, meaningless generalizations, without quali- 
fication, based on what appears to the reviewer 
to be erroneous evidence. For example on page 
2, we are told that the English spinster of the 
19th century could do only one of three things: 
“become a patient in an asylum or hospital, a 
woman of the streets or a governess on a very 
meagre pittance.” On page 21, “It is a major 
tragedy of our time that the desirable woman is 
often consigned to the ranks of the surplus 
whilst the inferior woman is chosen in mar- 
riage.” 

We are informed that while the reasons for 
singleness are many, blame rests primarily with 
the male and society. The male is at fault be- 
cause his conditioning and background are such 
that he is incapable of making rational’ mate 
choices on the bases of sound values. Society 
is at fault because it does little to change the 
plight of the single woman. The reader is also 
informed that those women who do marry tend 
to be the unscrupulous, who do not object to 
stooping to tactics in order to obtain a husband. 
On page 63, we are told “The prize goes to the 
woman who is clever enough to make a man 
think he wants her, at least until the ring is on 
her finger. Then as is generally known, she 
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often sits back and rests on her laurels.” 

The author recognizes that singleness can stem 
from personality difficulties. Here she takes 
over orthodox Freudian interpretations without 
giving evidence of critical insight. She speaks 
of instincts, Oedipus complex, etc., conveying 
the impression that these are proven facts. 
There appears to be no awareness of changes in 
analytical concepts or frames of reference. 

Singleness is responsible for all types of 
maladies ranging from psychoses to cancer. 
Cancer of the ovaries, Fallopian tubes and 
breasts is reported higher for single than for 
married women. The author immediately as- 
sumes a cause and efiect relationship, that is, 
singleness somehow causes cancer. A check by 
the reviewer with physicians interested in the 


* problem of cancer suggests that some of the 


author's statistics are at variance with statistics 
of American Cancer authorities. The author at 
this point should particularly be taken to task 
for her peculiar presentation of medical facts 
which impress one as being designed to frighten 
rather than inform. 

On the positive side, the author attempts 
realistically to portray the social role of the 
single woman, indicating the conflicts associ- 
ated with such a role. Excellent quotations are 
used from such outstanding social psychologists 
as J. K. Folsom and Kimball Young. On the 
whole, however, this book has little to recom- 
mend it. The author has taken a crucial prob- 
lem for many societies but has failed for the 
most part to come to grips with its ramifica- 
tions. No frame of reference or conceptual 
scheme is in evidence. The professional person 
will not be informed, the lay person will only 
encounter the confusion and inaccuracies sug- 
gested in this review. 

HERMAN R. LANTZ 
Department of Sociology 
Southern Illinois University 
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Questions on Foote Appraisal 


JUDGE PAUL W. ALEXANDER; ROBERT A. HARPER 


Epiror’s NOTE: Here are brief excerpts from two 
spontaneous and unrelated critiques of Nelson Foote’s 
“Appraisal of NCFR with Recommendations,” to 
which the page numbers cited below refer. The com- 
plete Foote report is obtainable from our national 
office. 

In addition to heartily endorsing different combina- 
tions of the recommendations and the reasons given 
for them, each of these critics makes his own indi- 
vidual appraisal of some of the more controversial 
points in the Foote Appraisal, leading at times to 
opposite conclusions and recommendations. Because 
Foote’s appraisal was an assignment from NCFR and 
because so many of its criticisms and recommendations 
are valid, it is especially important that we draw 
clearly the issues he raises. A step in that direction 
is taken here. 

Members may request the full critiques from their 
authors: I. Judge Paul W. Alexander, Court of 
Domestic Relations, Toledo Ohio; II. Robert A. Harper, 
Head, Department of Family Life Education, Merrill- 
Palmer School, 71 E. Ferry Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


I, JUDGE ALEXANDER should the NCFR 
concentrate on advancing whatever values are 
secured through marriage and family relations 
or should it broaden its aims and endeavor to 
advance any or all values in al/ facets of life, on 
the theory that everything affecting any member 
of the family must affect family relations? 
Should it try to do one thing and do it well, 
thereby attracting to itself the leading author- 
ities and in turn becoming itself the leading 
authority in that particular area of endeavor, or 
should it spread itself thin and become a sort of 
Jack of all trades and master of none? In other 
words, which will be more effective: the single- 
shot or the scatter-shot ? 

If the NCFR is to scatter-shoot instead of 
single-shoot, . . . it will engage in direct com- 
petition with many older, larger and more po- 
tent organization ... I would have to suggest 
concentration upon marriage and inter-spouse 
relationships, bringing in the children only as 
they might affect the marriage relations. . . . 

We learn that if the NCFR attempts to com- 
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bine a program of action with a forum type of 
program, it will wind up doing neither. Is that 
necessarily true? Can't action follow forum? 
Shouldn’t it? 

Recommendation D is of course valid, but the 
editorial policy must necessarily depend upon 
the main objective of the NCFR....So... 
everything affecting the magazine goes back to 
the action to be taken on Recommendation A, 
which goes back to a decision between the single- 
shot and the scatter-shot. 

On page 12, in the paragraph calling atten- 
tion to omissions from the contents of the maga- 
zine, it seems to me that the editors have been 
decidedly right in omitting the things mentioned. 
Every one of these subjects would fit properly 
into the organs of other organizations in other 
fields. More needless competition, throwing an 
added burden on the consumer, to wit, the long- 
suffering subscriber, who has to subscribe to so 
much he doesn’t want in order to get what he 
does want. 

Recommendation E. If the NCFR decides 
to spread itself out, then it would be logical for 
the magazine to expand its range of interests. 
Otherwise, no . . . in my view, it should narrow 
them. 

Recommendation G. If the name is to be 
changed, I would suggest: ‘“Marriage and Family 
Relations.” This conforms to our name and I 
hope to our aim. ... 

To me, family relations means principally the 
interpersonal relationships between husband and 
wife, and may include parent and child. It does 
not mean family economics, housing, employ- 
ment, health, education, religion, and other 
things for which the NCFR has national sections 
or committees. 

“The NCFR must conduct its program within 
a forest of other organizations which compete 
for attention and resources, ..."" (See complete 
Foote Appraisal, p. 28) Competition in busi- 
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ness is the breath of free enterprise in which we 
all believe. Competition in service is the death 
of philanthropy in which we all are engaged. 

It seems to me that if the NCFR were to con- 
centrate on the one objective of marriage and 
family relations, it might have a singularly sig- 
nificant and powerful impact. The reason for 
this is that the NCFR is, so far as I have ever 
been told, the first, the largest, and the only 
general, national organization proclaiming a spe- 
cial interest in the field of the interpersonal rela- 
tionships of spouses constituting families. (I 
understand the American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselors to be in the nature of a pro- 
fessional guild.) 

Dr. HarPER: Under the heading “Purposes 
and Goals” Foote makes an assumption and an 


allegation which I should like to question. The . 


assumption is that an interprofessional federa- 
tion dealing with interrelated aspects of a com- 
mon problem cannot itself become a professional 
society or cannot be an interdisciplinary body 
“aimed at uniting the several social sciences.” 
What is the basis for this assumption, Dr. Foote ? 
I fail to see why lawyers, physicians, social 
workers, educators, etc., cannot function through 
interprofessional communication in a society or 
organization dealing on national and profes- 
sional bases with marriage and family relations. 
I cannot see, in addition, why this same inter- 
disciplinary and interprofessional organization 
cannot contribute in some modest ways toward a 
greater mutual understanding and unity of the 
several social and behavioral sciences studying 
marriage and family life. 

The allegation which I would question is con- 
tained in the third paragraph on page 4 and 
reads as follows: “Much more serious in their 
consequences are the ubiquitous tendencies to 
develop a coterie of insiders who know each 
other by name, exchange job information, con- 
firm each other in an orthodox set of attitudes, 
and become separated and isolated from the re- 
freshing novelty of encountering strange persons 
and ideas.” Just what is Nelson Foote’s source 
of information for this formidable sentence? . . . 

The Magazine. Recommendation D is cet- 
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tainly beyond dispute: a clear-cut editorial policy 
should by all means be established. The ques- 
tion comes obviously at the point of what clear- 
cut editorial policy. 

About the middle of page 10, Dr. Foote sug- 
gests that the magazine is unwittingly moving 
toward the status of “journal” for a pseudo- 
profession. The recent change in format is 
cited as evidence. How the change in format 
can be taken as indicating anything other than a 
conformity with standard practices in many fields 
escapes me. Just what is the point here? 

In the first paragraph which follows the table 
on page 11, Dr. Foote makes reference io what 
he calls “the narrow focus upon family life edu- 
cation and counseling.” What is narrow about 
this focus? Family life education is generally 
defined in such a way as to include all of the 
informal and relatively non-academic, as well 
as the more formal and academic, attempts to 
influence groups of people to thinking through 
and working out better marriage and family ad- 
justments. Marriage and family counseling 
deals with both individualized and group efforts 
at guidance in marital and familial matters. 
Both family life education and counseling in- 
clude research activities and actions based upon 
research results. What else is there in the way 
of work with the family? When the lawyer, 
minister, the social worker, the physician and 
other professionals operate professionally in re- 
lation to marriage and the family, their activities 
become, /pso-facto, marriage and family educa- 
tion or marriage and family counseling, or re- 
search activities upon which such counseling 
and/or education will be based. For Dr. Foote 
to find that the magazine entitled Marriage and 
Family Living is dealing with “family life edu- 
cation and counseling” is to find that it has a 
broad and proper (not a narrow and improper) 
focus. The same applies to his reference . . . to 
the books selected for review. To have such 
books selected “primarily from the standpoint 
of the family life educator and counselor’ is to 
have very proper selection indeed. 

The “‘systematic absence of child development 
material” referred to at the beginning of the 
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fifth paragraph on page 12 would seem to me to 
be a correctly designed absence. There are a 
number of whole periodicals and articles in many 
other magazines dealing with child development 
material. There are not many other magazines 
dealing with marriage and family relationships, 
with the chief emphasis on marital relationships. 
Perhaps an occasional article summarizing recent 
developments in the areas of child behavior and 
parent-child relationships would be desirable, 
but anything beyond that would be a duplication 
of a vast amount of literature in the field of child 
development. 

The low number of articles dealing with medi- 
cine and legal interest does not imply any system- 
atic avoidance of these interests, in my opinion, 
but rather reflects the relatively small amount 
of creative work of at least a literary kind under- 
taken by the medical and legal professions in 
relation to marriage and the family. The recent 
developments along legal lines by Harriet Pilpel 
and Theodora Zavin found partial expression in 
the May 1952 issue of the magazine. If these 
authors and others develop material along family 
lines from either a medical or legal standpoint, 
I am certain such material will be well received 
by the editor of Marriage and Family Living. 

At the bottom of page 12, the following sen- 
tence appears: “The motivation for reading it 
is expected to come primarily from the profes- 
sional dedication of family life educators and 
counselors, not scientists, however, since it is 
not a medium for original research reports.” As 
the magazine gains status (and status is gradually 
being achieved), an increased number of original 
research reports will be attracted. There is no 
reason for assuming that authors of original re- 
search reports will not be happy to publish them 
in a magazine read increasingly by educators, 
counselors and scientists in the marriage and 
family field. In fact, the November 1952 issue, 
with Meyer Nimkoff as guest editor, is to be 
largely devoted to original research reports. This 
issue should stimulate further research reporting 
in future issues. 

Recommendation G is exactly contrary to the 
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direction in which I think redefinition should 
go. To change the name to Family Relations or 
The Family would be moving in the direction of 
greater vagueness. If a change is to be made, 
it should be in a direction of sharper, not 
broader, definition of scope—something that 
would indicate that the magazine and the Council 
is primarily interested in marriage and family 
education, research and counseling. 

Recommendation H is non-controversial ex- 
cept when it comes to the definition of what con- 
stitutes the in-group and the out-group. If Dr. 
Foote thinks that we should scatter ourselves 
out into articles designed for pleasing architects, 
real estate agents, dieticians, and other sundry 
groups only vaguely and remotely related to mar- 
riage and family education, research, and coun- 
seling, then I think we would end up with such 
an unrecognizable stew of material that even the 
Executive Committee wouldn’t want to read the 
magazine. 

Not being nearly so sure as Dr. Foote that a 
marriage and family education, research, and 
counseling movement is not in the process of 
formation, I am not nearly so alarmed by the 
possibility that the NCFR is drawing a core of 
people whose first professional loyalty is this 
organization.... As disciplines and professions 
work even more closely together in the marriage 
and family field, they come to lose, to some ex- 
tent at least, their earlier professional origins. 
This, in my judgment, is good, not bad. 

Reports should not be reverently swal- 
lowed. ... It is better not to move at all... 
than to move hastily . . . let’s consider all angles 
and all directions of possible movement. Let's 
vigorously attack, counter-attack, re-attack, and. 
so on as relatively mature and stable professional 
people. Let’s accept no one’s contention, be it 
Foote’s, Harper's or any other character's, be- 
cause someone’s feelings might be hurt. Let’s 
look at ideas, not the people proposing these 
ideas... . Let's critically examine the present 
National Council on Family Relations and the 
directions in which we hope to see it move. .. . 
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